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WHITE PELICANS AND OTHER BIRDS OF CHASE LAKE, 
NORTH DAKOTA 
BY WALTER W. BENNETT 
With photographs by the Author and one colored plate by 
George Miksch Sutton. 

That curious, low-pitched, resonant booming of the Prairie Hen 
was coming through the open window where we had slept. A lonely 
Night Heron “quarked” as it flew by. From the water's edge came 
occasional “squawks” of a few ducks and by his “peet-weet” a Spotted 
Sandpiper said he was interested in something different. The land- 
ward side of the cottage brought a long drawn out, mournful whistle 
that never-to-be-forgotten note of the early settler’s acquaintance, the 
Bartramian Sandpiper. And the golden morning sun was just 
appearing! 

Our day had come! 

For months prior to June 24, 1924 we had hoped for it. In 
correspondence with Elmer T. Judd, then State Game and Fish Com- 
missioner of North Dakota and an ornithological authority for that 
section, he had written of Chase Lake, its island, its wonderful bird 
life. We had searched literature and books for some stories of it but 
the lake seemed little known. Yet Mr. Judd wrote that it was a bird 
paradise, and this was the day we were to go there. 

Late the night before we had reached the State Fish Hatchery on 
the north shore of Dakota’s beautiful little Spiritwood Lake and asked 
for Mr. Judd, but he was away. Our informant was a most genial 
outdoor character, sleeves rolled up, tanned dark, and smoked an old 
pipe with a degree of enjoyment that bespoke the same pleasure per- 
haps for many years before. He was Alf Eastgate, a well known guide 
and hunter who was then Deputy Game and Fish Commissioner for 
the state. It was by reason of his insistent hospitality that we were 
awakening from a restful night. 

Our day had come! Armed with a letter of introduction from 
Mr. Eastgate to Mr. H. H. McCumber of Pettibone, we set out for our 
goal, Chase Lake. My companion was Mr. Walter M. Rosen of Ogden, 
Iowa, who enjoyed the honorable appendage of “President of the 
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Iowa Ornithologists’ Union.” He said the business of banking gave 
him an interest in birds for he “was always chasing lame ducks.” 

On our way we passed several more Bartramian Sandpipers, a 
slough harbored two pair of Willets, probably nesting, and more 
Prairie Chickens “boomed” their weird notes. It was a dry rolling 
country whose stony soil was half way succeeding in raising vegetation 
and whose numerous ponds, sloughs, and “pot holes” were at the time 
filled with very alkaline water. 

Reaching Pettibone we searched for the man to direct us to Chase 
Lake. Near the end of Main street a small structure carried a sign 
which read “Cream Station and Real Estate.” A man came to the 
door. Let him introduce himself. 

“Are you Mr. H. H. McCumber?” asked by campmate. 

“Yes, without the ‘mister’.” he replied. 

“We want to reach Chase Lake.” continued Rosen, “and if you 
will tell us how to get there we will start out.” 

“I should say not.” he exclaimed. “You needn’t expect me to 
stay at home and miss the fun!” 

So he went for his car while we waited. Soon he reappeared with, 
not one Ford, but two. and across the top of each was a small hunting 
boat. Away we went. the two Fords and rowboats ahead, for ten 
miles. Once we frightened a pair of peaceful Marbled Godwits from 
the grassy roadside. The highway became a trail which emptied into 
a single path and finally we were driving out across the bare, trailless 
prairie until we viewed the lake not described in our books. 

There it was—Chase Lake! It was about two miles long and 
nearly round. The actual area of the Chase Lake Reservation, ac- 
cording to Dr. A. K. Fisher. Acting Chief of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey at Washington. was 2.839 acres. Nestled among hills and 
without an outlet, its waters had become so strongly alkaline that 
white salts were piled up six inches deep in some places along its 
shores. No rushes grew in the water, nor were there. any trees in 
sight—nothing but bare prairie and lake. 

In it was the island Mr. Judd had described. It was about one- 
fourth mile from shore and about one-half mile long. How this 
island had escaped the pen of ornithologists was more than we could 
understand for there could be seen not only hundreds but literally 
thousands of birds in its bare confines and the noisy hubbub coming 
from that direction indicated they were all alive. 

Chase Lake should be famous—it will be. as far as ornithologists 


are concerned, when it becomes generally known as to the colonies of 
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g was pipped and as we watched, the young gradually cracked his 
shell farther around until he finally fell out into the world.” 
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birds nesting there. Not only did we find great numbers of gulls, 
ducks, and shore birds, but here also is the spot said to be farthest 
east in the Middle United States where the While Pelican nests. In 
fact, it is reputed to be the only nesting colony east of the Yellowstone 


National Park. 
Our genial guide, Mr. H. H. McCumber, under date of March 
20, 1925, writes a most interesting history of this lake and its remark- 


able island: 


“When I came here in 1905 there were probably five hundred pelicans 
that nested on the island as well as a good many gulls, avocets and terns, 
also some Canada Geese, cormorants and several species of ducks. 

“The pelicans were not considered as of any value whatever, and in 
an economical sense I do not think that they are. However, we do not 
want to see any bird now living, or rather any species of birds, exterminated 
as the Passenger Pigeons and some others were. The settlers did not 
consider the pelicans of any value and they made a practice of going there 
on Sundays and seeing how many they could kill by shooting them on the 
wing with rifles and generally wagered small bets on their shots which they 
considered great sport. 

“I saw that in a very short time they would be wiped out so I began 
in 1907 to take the matter up with the Biological Survey at Washington 
to see if we could not make a bird refuge out of the lake which consists 
of five or six sections of land. The island which serves as a safe nesting 
place for the birds contains only about forty acres and is at least a quarter 
of a mile from any shore so it is perfectly protected from coyotes, skunks 
and other nest robbers who would do great damage if the nests were on the 
main land. Finally, after investigating and after the number of pelicans 
had been reduced to about fifty birds, President Roosevelt set it aside as a 
bird refuge in August, 1908. I was in charge from that date until 1918 
when I went to Sully Hill Park, near Devils Lake, which is a big game 
park under government supervision. 

“While the Chase Lake refuge is a great thing for the protection of 
the birds mentioned above, yet we think its greatest value is in the pro- 
tection it gives wild ducks and geese in the fall. When they are shot out 
in all the rest of the lakes they have found safety by going to this refuge 
and they certainly do go there by the thousands. I have seen hundreds of 
acres covered on this lake when the other ponds were practically stripped 
owing to excessive hunting so that otherwise I think our birds would 
move on south at such times if they did not have this refuge to go to and 
know they were safe. 

“During the last season there were between 2500 and 3000 pelicans on 
the refuge so it will be always possible to have them if the refuge is kept 
up and properly protected. I will also say that this is the only place in 
the state where the pelicans nest and there are few such colonies in the 
United States, so it behooves us to take care of these reservations if we 


do not want the birds totally exterminated.” 
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YOUNG PELICAN WALKING 


“His head was going forward and backward, as he walked, similar 
to that of a camel.” 














GROUP OF YOUNG PELICANS 


“It reminded one of the way groups of high school students at football games, 
with arms, necks and feet in vigorous action, give their school yells.” 
(Note the yell leader at extreme left!) 
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Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, president of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, in a letter dated April 14, 1926, states that he 
visited the Chase Lake Bird Reservation in the summer of 1916. 
Evidently the numbers of pelicans had not increased greatly for he 
says, “Of course I distinctly recall the small colony of White Pelicans 
breeding there at the time, and I think there were a few cormorants. 
There were also a few ducks and I remember seeing one Canada Goose 
with her young.” 

As we came to know this preserve it was evident some of the 
birds of McCumber and Pearson were not there. The nesting cor- 
morants had gone and there were no Canada Geese to be seen with 
their young. Yet as we scanned the landscape there were plenty of 
birds left for our observation and, particularly, the pelicans had in- 
creased from the fifty birds of 1908 to at least 2500. 

Boats were unloaded and we piled in. So shallow was the lake 
all the one-third mile to its island and so thick the “moss” in the 
water that oars had to be used for poling. 

As our guides pushed us across we took note of the interesting 
bird life. A few noisy California Gulls flew out to greet us like the 
shepherd dog on the farm that comes, jumping and barking, to greet 
the visitor. 

They were beautiful big birds pictured clean white against an 
azure blue sky background, a new species to us. At the time our 
books were not comprehensive enough to enable an identification but 
we made notes, knowing they were different; later we decided they 
were undoubtedly the California Gull, a bird of the interior. For 
several days we had been studying at close range and from conceal- 
ment the Ring-billed Gull in island colonies on Stump Lake and it 
was immediately evident that this new acquaintance was considerably 
larger. The color of its bill was the first and most striking character- 
istic we noticed. It was put down in our notes as “a bright reddish 
orange, brighter than that of the Ring-bill and perhaps proportionately 
a little larger.” According to A. C. Bent (Life Histories of North 
American Gulls and Terns, page 129) “the bright chrome yellow of 
the upper mandible and the vermillion of the lower mandible are 
characteristic of the breeding season.” In the distance this would 
give the appearance we recorded. Also, those we saw had no black 
band near the tip of the tail, which was plain white. 


They scolded us mercilessly. Soon we discovered the reason, for 
we landed at the end of the island right among their nests. There 
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A FEW OF THE PELICANS 


“One of the most impressive and most majestic fliers among American birds.” 

















NEST OF CALIFORNIA GULL 


“There were perhaps forty nests . . . with enly an occasional tuft of 
straggling grass to help hide them.” 
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were perhaps forty nests rather close together on this narrow sandy 
point with only an occasional tuft of struggling grass to help hide 
them. There may have been others, as we estimated there were about 
one-fourth as many California Gulls as Ring-billed Gulls on the island. 
When compared with those of the latter, eggs of these California Gulls 
averaged about 2.8x1.9 inches or fully a fourth inch longer. They 


were beautiful and strikingly colored eggs. 


On shore was a pair of Avocets flying at us and trying to draw 
us away from their nest. When we wouldn't follow, they would dart 
down to within a few feet—beautiful birds, almost too beautiful to 
be found in such a realistic world as ours. They would fly over the 
water, alight and swim gracefully back to shore, their rich cinnamon- 
rufous head and neck, pure white and jet black body and the blue 
background of lake water giving us one of Nature’s finest color com- 
binations. Once on shore, they would run over the sands, finally flying 
back at us before withdrawing to the lake to repeat the performance. 
Their nest, too, was finally located with its three eggs which hatched 
the next day into three downy, runaway youngsters and a most inter- 
esting set of movies and graflex pictures of the adults and nestlings 
were secured from a blind. (See Bird Lore, March-April, 1925, pp. 
86-91). 


But as noisy gulls and screaming Avocets were trying to “manage 
the occasion,” a flock of several hundred immense White Pelicans were 
flying up from the opposite, or southeast, corner of the island and were 
gracefully and majestically soaring about. The first glimpse of this 
scene brought a tingle to my own hopes for I had long cherished a 
desire for a closer study of these birds. 


Perhaps Frank M. Chapman, when he wrote the chapter in “Camps 
and Cruises of an Ornithologist” entitled, “The White Pelican,” never 
realized what an inspiration he was undoubtedly giving other natural- 
ists. His narrative is undoubtedly one of the most interesting and 
fascinating stories among all ornithological literature, partly because 
of the peculiarities of the White Pelican itself and partly because it is 
Chapman’s magnetic style of writing at its best. He has made us love 
the bird, admire its majesty, respect its dignity, and enjoy its antics. 


As we approached the pelicans thus greatly interested, they flew 
up from their nests in tumultuous flocks. It was about the most awk- 
ward attempt to fly that one could ever see. They would violently 
push themselves off the ground between each wing beat with both feet 
at once and made ridiculous sights when they continued “pushing” 
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with their feet long after they were in the air. At such time their 
bodies would at one instant look like the letter “U” and the next 
moment like the same letter upside down. It was most awkward. 
Then feet would be drawn up and the pelican would soar forth, wings 
motionless, with the rest of his flock of beautiful snow white creatures 
as one of the most impressive and most majestic fliers among American 
birds. 

Closer, nests could be seen among the dead stalks of last year’s 
ragweed grouped in two colonies not far apart. They were forty to 
fifty feet from shore and about four feet above the lake level. Hun- 
dreds of them were close together, merely piles of weed stems, sticks 
and grasses with shallow hollows in top. Some were merely a hollow 
in which one to four dirty white eggs were laid. A few very shapely 
nests were found. Many eggs had already hatched, some recently and 
others earlier, while many were incubating and about ready to give 
forth their young. 


The northern colony had young just hatched and very few eggs 
left. The group of nests further south was in the unusual condition 
of having many eggs still being incubated and about two hundred 
young that were perhaps three weeks old. There were no intermediate 
stages. 

One egg was pipped and as we watched, the young gradually 
cracked his shell farther around until he finally fell out into the world. 
He was very much in need of the good old fashioned grandmother 
that is always making clothes for the children. because he was abso- 
lutely naked. His shape was just as ungainly as that of his parents 
and his head was so heavy he could hardly lift it off the nest. His 
color was perhaps a little better, being a flesh tint with a sort of bluish 
bill. But at that he was far from beautiful and he must have had 
queer ambitions if he enjoyed being a pelican. 


As we came up groups of these latter young, now covered with 
grayish down, were all huddled together in a wriggling mass, their 
wings, necks and feet continually in motion. It reminded one of the 
way groups of high school students at football games, with arms, 
necks and feet in vigorous action, give their school yells. The scene 
was made more ridiculous by the awkward manner in which each 
young tried to walk. His body was so heavy and his legs so weak he 
could not stand erect but he would drag his sharp breastbone along 
over sticks and rubbish as if he always intended to do that. He kept 
his balance with both wings as does a tight rope walker, touching the 
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ground with them when he fell over too far to one side. And all this 
time his head was going forward and backward, as he walked, similar 
to that of a camel. 

As for manners the young pelican is disgusting, particularly be- 
fore strangers. As we came up to one young fellow he started going 
into backsliding contortions as if he were having an epileptic fit. 
Sprawled out and with beak wide open, not in the spirit of combative- 
ness, but of misery, he was far from an attractive sight. The exchange 
of greetings ended with his disgorging right there on the ground in 
front of us a dirty, slimy looking fish meal that sent forth an odor far 
more rank and foul smelling than one of our well known black and 
white mammals is famed for—and his new acquaintances, with hands 
grasping noses, left immediately! 

Later, and knowing pelican ways better, we came to realize this 
was probably the young bird’s protection. He had taken us for 
enemies instead of friends, and that was his successful way of getting 
rid of us. 

Experience with this colony so far had shown that the White 
Pelican is a bird of exceptional interest to the ornithologist, for few 
birds of the Middle West have such unusual ways and peculiar 
adaptations. 

For the real sportsman and hunter the White Pelican can also be 
most highly recommended. True, it is an easy mark with a gun; but 
the real sportsman is not one who has for his object the killing of 
some animal or bird, but one who enjoys the mental stimulation in 
attempting to approach and study it. There is no more genuine sport 
either, in my opinion, than photographing the White Pelican. It re- 
quires more skill, more careful thinking and more particular study of 
the birds’ life than ninety per cent of other species. Even if unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining pictures, if one could enjoy the life activities of a 
colony of 2500 or 3000 pelicans it would be time well spent. 

Other ornithologists have given the White Pelican a reputation 
of being most difficult to photograph. Frank M. Chapman tells a 
story of a colony of twenty-seven nests at Shoal Lake, Manitoba, over 
which he expectantly watched to snap the returning parents, only to 
see them fly off, never to return to eggs or young. Mindful of his 
experience, we knew our present task was difficult. It we disturbed 
the birds too much they might desert their homes. If we should not 
properly conceal ourselves while studying them our effort might like- 
wise fail. 
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The vegetation of this barren island offered no concealment. There 
were only a few patches of low bushes and the dead five-foot stalks of 
‘last year’s ragweed. As the pelicans themselves had cho-en the latter 
for their habitat we diplomatically decided to use the same. Selecting 
a location which had the older young on one side of us and the colony 
of well incubated eggs on the other, we erected our khaki-colored 
umbrella blind and placed many dead ragweed stalks about it. With- 
out any leaves these did not in the least offer concealment but because 
the birds were already familiar with ragweeds they might sooner ac- 
cept our blind as part of the scenery. 

As I entered the blind Rosen withdrew to the other end of the 
island. The birds were exceedingly wary and kept themselves at a 
great distance out on the lake. They studiously and suspiciously 
watched the blind every minute. During the first half hour they could 
not see it move and so began sending our scouting parties which flew 
past, every bird alert as to what might be going on. After a while 
the whole flock very deliberately swam closer and all landed at the 
point of the island some distance away and watched. A sharp gust of 
wind blew the blind in spite of its carefully placed anchors and the 
whole flock was off with a tremendous and awkward commotion. 

Since our blind seemed inanimate they again returned and swam 
about the lake nearby. Being further reassured they all lined up on 
shore and with heads up stood at “attention” with every eye on the 
blind. Yet even then they seemed so wary and shy that it hardly 
looked as if any good photographs could be taken. 

While thus despairing of closeups, I happened to look out of an- 
other hole and saw about fifty beautiful white adults standing with 
their young only one hundred feet back of the blind. Their presence 
was indeed a great surprise. If they had flown there they would have 
certainly been heard, so they must have gradually waddled up from 
the shore. There were a few ragweed stalks between them and the 
blind which may have given the latter slight concealment. 

They were striking creatures as they stood there. Their legs and 
feet were bright orange, beak and pouch yellowish-orange slightly 
duller than the feet, top of head frequently gray and rest of plumage 
almost pure white. Some still had horny knobs on their beaks while 
from others they had already been discarded. We were as greatly 
mystified as others have been to find a reason or purpose for this 


part of their anatomy. 
Then other pelicans flopped down to their young only sixty feet 
away and right in front of the blind. Those with eggs were last to 
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SUNSET SCENE 


“Above were outlines of a few flying birds, perhaps mindful of the dangers 
to their race, for the sunset time has come for the White 
Pelican of the middle western states.” 
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arrive and even then they refused to come closer than sixty feet from 
me. But finally there were pelicans on all sides living their home life 
normally. 

It was a fascinating life, too! 

One could easily see why they had chosen an island for their nest 
city. Since young pelicans cannot fly for at least two months they need 
protection. Wolves, foxes, skunks, and other predatory animals would 
kill off a whole colony of young in one night on the mainland. It 
would be easier for man to reach them, too. But with a body of 
water on all sides they are protected as was the old castle of mediaeval 
times safeguarded by its surrounding moat. 

There is no question but that they regarded me with fully as much 
curiosity as I did them, but doubtless they did not enjoy my presence 
as much as I did theirs. Some of the pelicans became occupied with 
feeding young and incubating eggs but a certain part of the flock evi- 
dently felt in need of amusement. It is always fun for the children 
of a neighborhood to form a circus parade and march past their 
homes. That’s what these idle pelicans did! Forming in single file, 
they engaged in a continual circus parade of pompous, queer looking, 
dignified pelicans past the blind! It was one of the funniest sights I 
ever saw! 

Their yawning was also laughable. It is a bit of human nature 
to always make fun of a person yawning and the wider the mouth is 
opened the more it attracts another's interest. When a pelican yawns, 
his mouth is open very wide. It exposes a cavity of enormous propor- 
tions and one cannot help but enjoy the oddity of the performance. 

Another incident that gave us one good hearty laugh for ten 
minutes was the manner in which one pelican backed up to another and 
kicked like a regular Missouri mule! Think of it—from a bird! 

The garbage disposal plant of this pelican city was located a 
short distance away. It was a colony of several hundred nesting Ring- 
billed Gulls who kept the pelican nests clean of any fish or other bits 
of food which might be dropped as the young were being fed, for a 
pelican will never eat anything from the ground. It is another of 
Nature’s queer but well planned arangements. 

During all this time I had been excitedly taking photographs 
that were to become unusual and “rare” in my collection, showing all 
phases of the home life of these interesting birds. The graflex yielded 
fast flight pictures, the graphic took still life views of nests and young, 
several hundred feet of movies were successfully taken and particularly 
of the “circus parade,” while perhaps for the first time natural color 
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pictures were made of pelicans on their nests by the Paget method. It 
was a rare opportunity and appreciated fully. 

From the blind we also saw several Forster’s Terns flying, a late 
Pintail duck’s nest was afterward located near the pelican colony, and 
on the other side of the island was an attractive Blue-winged Teal’s 
nest in the grass one hundred feet from shore, full of soft down and 
twelve eggs. 

Of such interest was the bird life of Chase Lake and so successful 
the growth of its White Pelican colony from fifty birds in 1908 to at 
least 2500 in 1924, that it is hoped the reservation can continue to 
have the best of protection in the future. White Pelicans, Avocets and 
other birds, once so plentiful on the lakes of Iowa, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, are now too uncommon to be overlooked in our conservation 
program. The Chase Lake Reservation has produced splendid results 
under a resident Federal game warden. It is hoped our good Biologi- 
cal Survey at Washington can continue to give it the best of attention 
as it has in the past, else the Middle West will lose its only remaining 
colony of nesting White Pelicans. 

Our parting picture of this pelican colony was emblematic of 
this. It was a sunset scene with beautiful clouds, a colorful sky, and 
quiet water. At the shore many pelicans were silhouetted against the 
western light while above were outlines of a few flying birds, perhaps 
mindful of the dangers to their race, for the sunset time has come for 
the White Pelican of the middle western states. 


Sioux City. Iowa. 


COLOR REPRODUCTION OF BIRD ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY HARRY G. LOTZ 


[Eprror’s Note. It is at our request that Mr. Lotz has prepared 
the following article on the process of reproducing bird paintings in 
color. It deals with a phase of ornithological technique which we 
ordinarily take for granted with little understanding. ] 


The bird artists of this country are relatively few in number, al- 
though during latter vears the group has increased considerably. The 
artist who specializes in this work must make a life study of his sub- 
ject in order to properly display his art and knowledge on paper 
through brush and color. He must know the anatomy of birds; and 
he must sense acutely the tints of the plumage that make birds such 
beautiful creatures. So it is also with the engraver, who takes the 
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artist’s drawing and transfers it to metal for use in the printing press. 
In order to be proficient in this line the engraver must also make a 
study of this particular kind of work so that he may properly interpret 
the color and atmosphere that the artist has achieved. 


When the illustration which is to be reproduced is placed in the 
hands of a photo-engraver, it is tacked on a large board in front of a 
process camera. A plate is then placed in the camera and a half-tone 
screen is placed between the lens and plate. When the exposure is 
made the screen, which contains 150 lines to the inch, will appear on 
the negative. Large are lamps which produce an intense light are 
then flooded upon the copy for a few minutes, the length of time de- 
pending upon the color-tones of the subject. The lenses are very sen- 
sitive and play a great part in producing the half-tone negatives. Four 
negatives are thus made at exactly the same distance, through color 
filters, which separate the various colors. There is one negative for 
the yellow, one for the red, one for blue, and one for black. From 
these four colors practically all combinations of color and shade can 
be obtained by photo-engraving. The use of color filters make it pos- 
sible to secure all of the value in each color eliminating the other 
three. In other words, when a yellow filter is used we get in the nega- 
tive only the yellows which appear in the illustration. On account of 
the blending of the colors by the artist it is impossible to get an 
absolute separation and considerable work must be done by the color- 
etcher in giving certain color-tones their proper strength, as will be 
explained later in this article. 

The four negatives are now developed and ready for the next 
step. Four pieces of highly polished copper, one-sixteenth of an inch 
thick and sensitized on one side with a special solution, and very care- 
fully dried by heat, are placed firmly against the negatives in the man- 
ner in which photographic prints are made from films. The negative 
and copper plate are held firmly in contact by a printing frame made 
especially for this purpose. Powerful are lights are again turned on. 
The light, which penetrates the transparent portion of the negative, 
comes in contact with the sensitized solution on the copper and trans- 
poses the design from the negative to the metal. 

The copper plate is then taken from the frame and baked hard 
with intense heat. This forms a hard, enamel-like surface. 

To the present point, an almost purely mechanical process takes 
place. The plates are now ready for the color-etcher who is the master- 
mind in color reproduction and usually supervises the entire work. 
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He must be an etcher and artist as well, since he, by means of brush 
and acid intensifies the lights and shadows by etching in order to 
faithfully interpret the artist’s point of view. He has the illustration 
constantly before him. In order to successfully make color reproduc- 
tions of birds, he must know their anatomy and be familiar with many 
details. It is for this reason that bird illustrations may be most faith- 
fully reproduced by firms which specialize in this kind of work. 


After the plates are etched, they are turned over to the engraver 
who by the use of fine tools cuts out the unnecessary parts, outlines 
the subject if necessary, and cuts away backgrounds. The occurrence 
of pure white in a color illustration is evidence that considerable hand 
engraving has been done, for if the four plates had been printed with- 
out the outlining, shades of color would show where the white appears. 
Many important parts of color reproduction depend upon the careful 
use of engravers’ tools and engraving is a very essential branch of 
the work. 


The plates now come to what is known as the routing and block- 
ing room, where there are many types of machines. The “router” is 
used to cut away dead metal within the outer edge of the printing 
plate. The beveling machine is quite important, for it is accurately 
set to permit a flange on the edge of the plates which will permit 


tacking to the wood block, type high. 


The plates now go to the proving department where each plate is 
printed, in its respective color, in ink. Each colored ink as it is on 
the plates is submitted to the etcher, for it is he who is responsible for 
the finished results. It is very important that each plate be printed in 
exact register. The fourth or last color to be printed does not always 
tell the final story, for there are many times when the color etcher, 
though he may have had many years of experience, goes amiss in his 
judgment of color-tones. However, the various colors may be modified 


greatly in securing the exact tone. 


If color-engravings are to be made, it is essential that the original 
drawing or painting he exactly right before they are placed in the 
photo-engraver’s hands, for it is too much to expect the engraver to 
make changes. If the copy is perfect before it goes into the engraver’s 
hands it is then his task to produce a faithful reproduction of the 


original. 


Lotz PHoTo-ENGRAVING COMPANY. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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BEHAVIOR OF BLACKBURNIAN, MYRTLE, AND BLACK- 
THROATED BLUE WARBLERS, WITH YOUNG 
BY MARGARET MORSE NICE 

During the summer of 1925 in the woods of Pelham, Massa- 
chusetts, I was fortunate in coming upon several families of warblers 
whose young had recently left the nest; in three of these cases the 
actions of the parents were of particular interest. 

In the tall white pine and hemlock woods west of Grey Rocks, 
my mother’s summer home, I heard a Blackburnian Warbler on July 
11, and saw the lovely bird sitting on a dead branch of a pine and 
preening himself between his plain little songs. The first of August 
I happened to visit these woods and was mystified by an insistent 
chee-chee chee-chee chee-chee, the first syllable given with a rising in- 
flection and the second with a falling. After craning my neck for 
some time I discovered forty feet up in a white pine a fluffy, bob- 
tailed, greyish baby; a moment later it fluttered to another twig, quiv- 
ering its wings and begging more energetically than ever. There wa; 
the beautiful Blackburnian father with an insect! All at once there 
was the greatest commotion around the Irish terrier and myself as we 
stood quietly on the ground—both father and mother Dendroica fusca 
flew about us excitedly scolding chip-chip-chip-chip. The mother 
nearly descended to the ground in her alarm; she held her wings 
straight up in the air and her tail curled under—a very curious atti- 
tude. Meantime the baby kept perfectly quiet. In a few minutes the 
parents grew less distressed, the female even preening herself between 
chips. I started to leave them and the male accompanied me for a 
distance, chipping at me as I went. I turned back, however, for an- 
other nestling was calling from a butternut tree. This time the mother 
objected only mildly, while the father disregarded me entirely. There 
seemed to be three or four young scattered rather widely in the tops 
of tall trees; they were wonderfully persistent babies. 

Myrtle Warblers nested near the house, their songs being recorded 
nearly every day from their arrival on April 27 till August 6. Three 
twittering, wing-fluttering youngsters were seen on July 4; both par- 
ents were feeding them. Another brood left the nest earlier, for on 
June 14 we saw a female Dendroica coronata catch a small moth, fly 
to a witch hazel bush and feed a bobtailed infant. Then she spied 
the two spectators, hurried near us, and “tchipped” in disapproval. 
We went within a few feet of the baby while the mother with a large 
insect in her bill hopped about protesting; she came as near as four 
inches to the nestling, but could not quite get up courage to feed it. 


a 
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The father, in the meantime, seemed totally unconcerned, flying about 
in a tree nearby and singing cheerily. 

On July 18 at the western end of the white pine and hemlock 
woods we came upon a female Black-throated Blue Warbler (Den- 
droica caerulescens caerulescens) with food in her bill; she immed- 
iately swallowed the insect and scolded violently. The male appeared 
but seemed calm. We searched about in likely bushes and undergrowth 
for the nest but in vain. At last I heard a note something like a 
Chipping Sparrow’s song, but about half as long; I went to investigate 
and there, completely hidden in a mass of ferns, about nine inches 
from the ground on two loose, dead branches was the nest; the baby 
whose hunger call had revealed the secret promptly hopped out. The 
mother warbler became beside herself with distress; she would fall 
from a branch to the ground and then creep about with wings and 
tail spread, chirping her loudest. The father flew around uttering the 
same excited notes, but making no special demonstration otherwise. 
The little mother’s actions were so pitiful that we soon left, taking the 
empty nest with us; it was a beautiful structure lined with pine needles 
and covered on the outside with strips of birch bark. 

Norman, OKLAHOMA. 

AN IOWA BIRD CENSUS 
BY E. D. NAUMAN 

Early in the year 1914 the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey is- 
sued a call for volunteers to try the innovation of taking a bird census 
on some tract of land to he selected by themselves. The writer having 
been in communication for some years with this Bureau, received such 
a request to make and report a bird count. 

The idea looked somewhat utopian, but I determined to make a 
trial anyway. For that census I selected Tract A only. (See maps). 
Having had no experience in this line, of course the work was some- 
what discouraging and unsatisfactory, and thinking this undertaking 
might never be repeated, I did not keep a copy of my figures. 

But in 1915 a call was issued to have a second census taken to 
see, I suppose, how the two would compare with each other. That 
year I made counts for both Tracts A and B, but mislaid or lost my 
figures. Published accounts of the census showed that there were just 
three of us in Iowa who made and returned counts for those two years. 
When, however, the call came in 1916 for a third census, I concluded 
that this was to be a “continuous performance”. So the counts on 
both tracts were made and the figures preserved annually ever since, 
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with the exception of one year when evidently the Bureau’s blanks 
and instructions were lost, for they never reached me. The results 
of this series of counts are set forth in the appended tables. 

The instructions issued by the Bureau of Biological Survey on 
this subject are in part as follows: 

“Begin at daylight some morning at the height of the breeding 
season, and zigzag back and forth across the tract, counting the sing- 
ing birds. .... After migration is over each singing male may 
safely be counted as a pair..... In the latitude of Washington, 
D. C., (latitude 39 degrees N), the first count should be made about 
June 1; in the latitude of Boston work should not begin until at 
least a week later; south of Washington, a correspondingly earlier 
date should be chosen.” 

Then follow directions to make several recounts a few days later 
to correct any errors that may have been made at the first count. 

Now these instructions are good as far as they go and will, if 
carefully followed, produce fairly accurate results on tracts of land 
well cleared, and of most of the species inhabiting such tracts of 
land. However, the enumerator meets with many difficulties, not 
touched upon by the instructions, especially on rough and partly tim- 
bered land. For example: The larger owls are fully fledged and 
leave the nest about April 1; the Horned Larks are out and able to 
fly by April 15; Bluebirds, Robins, Screech Owls, Phoebes, all leave 
the nest in this latitude, which is slightly north of Washington, D. C., 
by May 15 to 20. Others like our Goldfinch do not nest until several 
weeks after the date fixed for the census. Another difficulty is with 
birds like the Dickcissel, Meadow Lark, and certain sparrows, who 
have the habit of resting on the posts and wires of the boundary line 
fences to sing. It is sometimes very difficult to determine upon which 
side of the fence they really belong; or if their nest is in a post of 
the line fence, whether to count it or not. Then we have difficulties 
in finding the owls, Whip-poor-wills and waxwings, because of their 
silence. 

All those who have assisted the Government in the past by the 
making of bird counts have no doubt met with some or all of these 
difficulties and found ways of overcoming them. But for purposes of 
comparison and perhaps to aid those who may take up this work in 
the future, I will here state briefly how I have proceeded with the 
enumeration. 

First, to place the early breeders where they belong, I have kept 
both tracts under observation during April and May. This was done 


, 
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by taking several walks over each tract and observing carefully the 
birds present. Second, The birds along the line fences were watched 
until their movements indicated whether they belonged in or out. The 
ones nesting in hollow posts of line fences were counted, if open 
toward the tract being enumerated and not counted, if opening was on 
the other side. Third, I have visited each tract, at least once for 
each census, late in the evening or after night, to determine whether 
owls, Whip-poor-wills, etc., were present. The waxwings make a slight 
lisping sound that aids one in their discovery. 

The birds that both feed and nest in the tree tops are the hardest 
to place. A census of them even after the very best care and judg- 
ment has been used, is liable to be “a good guess.” By sitting per- 
fectly still for fifteen or twenty minutes at various places in the woods 
and watching and listening, one may form a good estimate of the num- 
ber of these birds that live within the tract. 

The returns upon these two tracts by themselves do not indicate 
that there is a decline in the numbers of our native birds, but that 
on the contrary there is a slight increase. This is, however, somewhat 
misleading. A closer analysis of our census figures from year to year, 
together with a consideration of conditions that existed at the same 
time upon adjacent territory, will show that it was merely a retreat 
to remaining cover and does eventually mean a decline in numbers. 

In the year 1916 conditions on both tracts were very favorable 
for the birds. Both tracts had plenty of trees and bushes and some 
land which was not being pastured by live stock or pastured very little. 
But at that time a large portion of the other land nearby was in the 
same favorable condition for the birds. Consequently we see that 
there was not an abundance of bird population on either tract. How- 
ever the following winter (1916-1917) a great deal of the brush and 
timber near both tracts was cut and removed, while there was no 
such destruction upon either tract. The census of 1917 shows a marked 
increase of the numbers of birds on both tracts, indicating clearly that 
when the birds came and found their nesting places destroyed they 
merely retreated to the places where cover still remained. 

Conditions upon Tract B continued to be about the same up to 
the winter of 1921-1922. But during these years there was some 
destruction of cover going on upon adjacent territory and we see the 
bird population increase from 95 to 122 pairs. In the winter of 1921- 
1922 there was some cutting and destruction of timber upon Tract B. 
and the following season the census shows an abrupt decline in num- 
bers. Since that time very little change has taken place upon Tract B. 


ta 
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However, a small tract of land covered by trees and brush located 
about eighty rods west was cleared away in 1923 and 1924 and our 
census figures indicate that some of the birds from that place: came to 
Tract B to live. 


During all these years, however, conditions upon Tract A kept 
generally getting worse for the birds. All the trees, bushes and brush 
west of the railroad and a good portion of those east of the railroad 
were destroyed. By 1923 the bird population, which had been eighty- 
five pairs in 1917, had fallen to sixty pairs. But during the winter of 
1924-1925 a tract of trees and thornbushes located sixty rods south 
of this tract, was destroyed, causing some of the birds to take refuge 
in the somewhat meager cover offered by Tract A. This fact, together 
with the increase in the number of redwings, explained herein later, 
caused the bird population to jump from sixty to eighty pairs. 


The movements of certain species considered individually is also 
of more than passing interest. For example, the Grasshopper Spar- 
row lived upon Tract A in considerable numbers up to the years 1921 
and 1922. During those two years their favorite meadow was con- 
verted into a corn field and these birds left, not even one remaining. 
In 1923 the farmer began reseeding this meadow and part of the birds 
came back. In 1924 and 1925, the meadow being re-established, the 
birds were back in their usual numbers. The cutting of small trees 
and bushes on the railroad right-of-way on Tract B in 1923 and 1924 
caused the numbers of the Maryland Yellow-throat to decline from 
eight to four pairs. 


The extraordinary increase in numbers of the Red-winged Black- 
bird on both tracts is accounted for as follows: During the spring of 
1925 and up to the time of the taking of the bird census there had been 
a great deficiency in rainfall here. All the ponds and marshes in the 
vicinity of Tract A had dried up early in the season. So the redwings 
could not find much comfort there. But one of the water courses 
across Tract A is fed by a sewer outlet of Sigourney, which causes 
the grass and rushes to grow luxuriently and the birds being attracted 
by these propitious surroundings, came here to live. 


Up to the spring of 1924 there was a marsh or shallow pond of 
an acre or more in size situated eighty rods south of Tract B. This 
marsh had for many years been the summer home of a flock of red- 
wings. That spring this marsh was drained, and broken up for corn. 
Some of the birds then came over and established their new home at 
the ponds of Tract B, and more of them came in the spring of 1925. 
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TABLE SHOWING CENSUS RETURNS ON TRACT A 





(NOTE — Census was not taken for year 1919 because the request for the same, 
blanks and instructions from the Bureau of Biological Survey did not reach me.) 
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TABLE SHOWING CENSUS RETURNS ON TRACT B 
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Generally speaking we may learn from a consideration of the 
census together with surrounding conditions, that the birds are being 
cuffed and buffeted about from place to place mainly by man who, 
thoughtless of the great benefits received from them and thinking 
only of his own immediate gain, is destroying one tract of cover after 
another, leaving the birds to struggle on in their vain attempts to main- 
tain themselves, while in fact they are being reduced in numbers just 
in proportion to the destruction of their natural homes. 


CONCLUSION 


A most pleasing sight to the average human eye is a fine country 
estate with buildings all neatly kept and well painted; with fine 
groves of shade trees all well trimmed up and orchard trees all neatly 
pruned; with fences all made of glistening steel posts and wires and 
the fence rows all clear of grass, bushes and trees; with swamps and 
ponds all drained and every foot under careful cultivation. 

But a farm so kept offers little comfort and hospitality to the 
feathered messengers of song and good service. Neither do superficial 
glances at a farm, orchard or garden disclose the presence of innum- 
erable bugs, worms and borers. The destruction of our native birds 
and their nesting places is mainly to blame for the increasing diffi- 
culties farmers and horticulturists have with insect pests in the pro- 
duction of food for humanity. Bug poisoning contrivances are num- 
erous, their use is expensive and requires much time and labor. The 
birds would be glad to do most of this work if they were encouraged 
and protected. Birds make their homes where they find shelter and 
protection. Their food being mainly insects, they can find it most 
anywhere. 
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Every farm should have a timber lot occupying at least one-tenth 
of its size. In it underbrush and bushes should be permitted to grow. 
This will not injure the trees and the larger trees can be used for 
wood and lumber at proper times, if replanting is attended to, without 
detracting from the value of the lot as a bird harbor. Ponds main- 
tained at suitable places will not only serve to attract some most 
valuable birds but can be used as water reservoirs for live stock as 
well. A few bushes and trees along fences will help to attract the 
birds. 

For so small a consideration, the birds will stay and serve us, 
some in winter, more in summer, some the whole year round. Thus 
shall the aesthetic beauty of the world be enhanced and our deliver- 
ance from the vast army of insect pests be made sure. 

SicourNey, Iowa. 


BIRDS OF THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF NORTHEASTERN 
NORTH DAKOTA 


BY H. V. WILLIAMS 
[Concluded from the Witson BuLiLetin, March, 1926, page 33.] 

Sparrow Hawk—Cerchneis sparveria sparveria. So far have not 
separated this bird from the Desert variety, but it undoubtedly is 
found here for previous records show it taken on all sides of this 
district. Common during migration from the early eighties onward. 

Desert Sparrow Hawk—Cerchneis sparveria phalaena. Very likely 
the most common of the two Sparrow Hawks found here, and is a 
common migrant and breeds quite commonly. A mounted specimen in 
the collection taken April 12, 1907. Two others in the University of 
Michigan collection taken August 8, 1913, and June 27, 1914. Earliest 
arrival, April 18. 


Osprey—Pandion haliaetus carolinensis. A few years ago this 
was a very rare bird here, but of late years they are becoming more 
common especially along the Red River where quite a number have 
been seen. A mounted specimen is in the collection taken at Grafton, 
September 25, 1920. One in the University of Michigan Museum 
taken August 9, 1923, and one taken April 23, 1923, and April 29, 
1924. Earliest arrival, April 29. Rare in the eighties on the big 
slough. More common along the Red River. 

Barn Owl—Tyto alba pratincola. A very rare straggler this far 
north. I have only one record, taken at Gilby, North Dakota, Septem- 
ber 4, 1922, by D. V. Eastman. 
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Long-eared Owl—Asio wilsonianus. A common resident in this 
locality, being found here throughout the year, nesting quite commonly 
in old crow nests. A mounted specimen in the collection dated Graf- 
ton, December 15, 1911, and October 28, 1923. Two others in the 
University of Michigan Museum taken May 8, 1913. A very beneficial 
bird which destroys large numbers of mice and other rodents. Fairly 
common throughout timber tracts in the eighties. 

Short-eared Owl——Asio flammeus. Another very beneficial ow] 
that is a very common resident of this locality, being found the year 
around in the marshes or patches of weeds where it finds shelter and 
a great deal of its food. A mounted specimen taken at Grafton, Sep- 
tember 6, 1912, and one taken January 15, 1923. One was sent to 
the University of Michigan and taken April 13, 1913. Very common. 
Bred in large numbers throughout the big slough district from 1882 on. 

Barred Owl—Strix varia varia. A rare visitor to this region, only 
one specimen having been taken, which is mounted in the collection. 
It was taken October 2, 1904. A mounted one was killed at Grand 
Forks, November 10, 1921, by Bert Johnson. 

Great Gray Owl---Scotiaptex nebulosa nebulosa. Another rare 
visitor of which we have but three records from this locality. A 
mounted specimen taken near Pembina, February 3, 1900. Some boys 
saw two and killed one of them just east of town but destroyed the 
specimen, but I found feathers enough to identify it, in the latter part 
of December, 1922. I have another mounted one taken here January 
14, 1923. 


Richardson’s Owl—Cryptoglaux funerea richardsoni. A common 
winter visitor during the year 1904 when several were taken in the 


shade trees in town. Since that time only a very few have been seen 
or taken. A mounted specimen in the collection taken at Grafton, 
April 8, 1904. One in the Agricultural College collection at Fargo, 
taken December 16, 1910, and I have another taken January 23, 1923. 

Saw-whet Owl-—Cryptoglaux acadica acadica. A casual winter 
visitor. Never very common although I remember seeing one well 
along in the summer that I believe nested here. A mounted specimen 
in the collection dated Grafton, November 10, 1909, and one taken 
November 4, and one November 7, 1923. 

Screech Owl—Otus asio asio. A very common owl found in all 
seasons of the year in both red and gray phase, although the gray 
phase is by far the most common. Considerable variations are found 
in the markings of the gray birds. A red phase bird in the collection 
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was taken January 9, 1908, and also one March 27, 1923. A gray 
phased one was taken February 3, 1908, and one March 3, 1923. Have 
collected several of these specimens every year. 


Great Horned Owl—Bubo virginianus virginianus. Not a common 
resident although one or two are usually taken every year and an 
occasional pair nest. The Horned Owls are considered the most de- 
structive owl we have to our native game, and I have seen considerable 
evidence of their destruction of grouse and rabbits, especially during 
the winter months. The collection contains a mounted bird taken 
November 10, 1902, and one taken December 1, 1923. A well grown 
juvenile was sent to the University of Michigan June 21, 1923, and an 


adult March 11, 1924. 


Western Horned Owl—Bubo virginianus pallescens. By far the 
most common breeding form of horned owls, being quite numerous 
here and destroying no small amount of our game and bird life. Have 
a mounted bird in the collection taken November 1, 1903, and one 
taken February 22, 1924. Have sent several to the University of 
Michigan. Two taken September 27, 1913; one on September 12, 
1923; one on December 10. 1923, and one January 14, 1924, and 
April 24, 1924. 


Arctic Horned Owl—Bubo virginianus subarcticus. Some years 
this form is quite prevalent with an occasional pair nesting, but very 
rarely. A specimen in the collection was taken December 3, 1903, and 
another one December 18, 1917. Several birds were taken that year 
when they were quite common. One sent to the University of Mich- 
igan taken October 7, 1923, and one taken December 4, 1924, was sent 
to Dr. Koelz at Ann Arbor. A breeding female was taken July 1, 
1924, which Mr. Wood called occidentalis. 


Snowy Owl—yctea nyctea. A common winter visitor, sometimes 
arriving early in October before any snowfall, and staying until April 
before going back north. Every few years we have an irruption of 
Snowy Owls when they come in here in large numbers and can be seen 
sitting on nearly every straw stack where they seem to secure their 
principal food—mice. A great variation is found in their markings 
from an almost pure white in the male to a very near black in the fe- 
male. A practically white male in the collection was taken November 
9, 1916, and another nearly white male on October 10, 1920. A pair 
sent to the University of Michigan were taken December 24, 1921; one 
was also taken January 7. 1914. They have been scarce now for four 
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or five years. Very prevalent throughout the winter months from 
1882 on. Common now only during occasional winters. 


Hawk Owl—Surnia ulula caparoch. A rare winter visitant which 
is very erratic in its appearance. It was very common during the 
winter of 1908 when a number were collected. A specimen in the 
collection was taken here on December 10 of that year, and they could 
be found most any where through the timber districts. One in the 
Agricultural College collection of Fargo was taken at Jolliette on 
October 24, and another one was taken December 16, 1922; it was the 
only one seen that year, and none have been seen since. 


Burrowing Owl—Speotyto cunicularia hypogaea. This owl was 
first noticed in this locality in 1902 when a specimen was taken May 2 
by W. H. Williams. Since that time it has gradually increased in 
numbers until it is fairly common east to the Red River. Have taken 
a number of them in the last few years. Other records I have from 
here are July 12, 1923, when four were taken and again on July 27, 
1923, when five full grown young were collected and sent to N. A. 
Wood of Ann Arbor, Michigan. Four were taken on September 2, 
1924, and sent to W. E. Koelz of Ann Arbor, Michigan. Earliest 
arrival, May 2. Very rare in the eighties on the big slough district. 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo—Coccyzus americanus americanus. A rare 
straggler this far north. We have only one record for the Red River 
Valley when Professor Miller of the Agricultural College at Fargo, 
sent one for mounting on October 10, 1921. 

Black-billed Cuckoo — Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. A common 
summer resident throughout this district nesting quite commonly. A 
specimen in the collection dated Grafton. July 10, 1904. Earliest 
arrival, April 25. 

Belted Kingfisher—-Ceryle alcyon alcyon. Found nesting occa- 
sionally in burrows dug in steep banks along the river. Very common 
during migration. A mounted specimen was taken July 20, 1905. 
Earliest arrival, April 23. 

Hairy Woodpecker—Dryobates villosus villosus. I have not pos- 
itively identified this species, but have noticed once in a great while a 
slightly smaller bird among the Hairy Woodpeckers which I have col- 
lected, that likely would prove to be this bird. 


Northern Hairy Woodpecker — Dryobates villosus leucomelas. 
Quite common as a winter resident, with an occasional pair nesting 
here. The collection contains a mounted bird taken at Grafton, Feb- 
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ruary 4, 1922. A pair sent to the University of Michigan was taken 
February 28, 1922; and others were sent to Walter Koelz, University 
of Michigan, taken January 1, 1923, November 9, 1923, and January 
14, 1924. 

Downy Woodpecker — Dryobates pubescens medianus. A very 
common resident throughout the year, nesting quite commonly. Al- 
ways found busily hunting for wood-borers and other insects injurious 
to trees. A mounted specimen dated Grafton, February 14, 1914, is 
recorded. 

Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker—Vicoides arcticus. A rare winter 
visitor. We have only three records for this region. One in the col- 
lection taken January 23, 1912; one sent to Mr. Wood of University of 
Michigan, taken April 26, 1923; and one seen November 28, 1924. 
Earliest arrival, November 26. 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker—Sphyrapicus varius varius. A com- 
mon summer resident in this region and considered injurious to trees, 
especially fruit trees. A mounted specimen was taken at Grafton, 
July 24, 1910. Earliest arrival, April 26. 

Northern Pileated Woodpecker—Phloeotomus pileatus abieticola. 
A rare straggler this far west. We have but two records of its 
occurrence. One taken at Grafton, May 30, 1905, and another in the 
Agricultural College collection at Fargo, taken October 16, 1915. 

Red-headed Woodpecker—Melanerpes erythrocephalus. Common 
during the breeding season, nesting quite frequently through the tim- 
ber and in holes dug in telephone and telegraph poles. We have a 
mounted bird taken January 24, 1905. Earliest arrival, May 21. 

Lewis’s Woodpecker—Asyndesmus lewisi. A bird killed at Neche, 
North Dakota, by Peter D’Heilly, October 13, 1916, is the only record 
of this bird I have obtained. 

Northern Flicker—Colaptes auratus luteus. Our most common 
woodpecker both in migration and throughout the breeding season. A 
very beneficial bird destroying large numbers of injurious insects. A 
bird in the collection was taken at Grafton, June 4, 1904. Earliest 
arrival, April 3. 

Red-shafted Flicker—Colaptes cafer collaris. Have taken three 
specimens referable to this species, but only the one taken December 
23, 1919, was typical. The other two are undoubtedly hybrids. One 
sold to the Agricultural College at Fargo had the red moustache marks, 
but golden shafts, and the third one collected December 6, 1924, has 
a few red feathers mingled in the black patches along the mandible. 
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It is a rare straggler this far east and found only during winter months. 
A specimen of collaris was taken on April 19, 1925. 

Whip-poor-will—Antrostomus vociferus vociferus. A rare strag- 
gler through here during fali migrations, usually. I have taken two 
specimens; one October 9, 1923, and one May 24, 1924. Earliest 
arrival, May 24. 

Nighthawk—Chordeiles virginianus virginianus. A very common 
migrant, and occasionally found breeding, though in no great numbers. 
A very beautiful bird, feeding entirely on insects caught on the wing. 
The collection contains one taken July 10, 1910. Earliest arrival, 
May 20. Very common during migrations in the early eighties. 

Sennett’s Nighthawk — Chordeiles virginianus sennetti. I have 
taken specimens that have been identified as this species. They were 
taken during migrations. Earliest arrival about May 21. 

Chimney Swift—Chaetura pelagica. A very common breeder dur- 
ing some years, while in other years they are not at all plentiful. Have 
seen swarms of several hundreds flying around the large chimneys of 
the court house and school houses, during the summer time just at 
duck when they were going to roost. A mounted specimen taken 
June 19, 1914, is in the collection. Earliest arrival, May 9. 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird—Archilochus colubris. Not a com- 
mon breeder although an occasional pair are found during the breed- 
ing season. A pair sent to the University of Michigan was taken June 
5, 1914, and September 12, 1914. Most commonly seen around flower, 
beds and fruit trees in blossom. Earliest arrival, May 26. 

Kingbird — Tyrannus tvrannus. Found in large numbers most 
everywhere, either in the timber or close to groves in the country. A 
quarrelsome bird that takes delight in tormenting crows or hawks 
which they will follow and harass for long distances. A mounted bird 
was taken July 31, 1905. Common from 1882 on. 

Arkansas Kingbird—Tyrannus verticalis. About on a par with 
the Kingbird as to numbers but most always found near cottonwood 
trees which it prefers to any other variety of tree for a nesting sfte. 
Equally as quarrelsome as the Kingbird and its habits are almost 
identical. One is in the collection dated Grafton, July 31, 1905. 
Earliest arrival, May 16. 

Crested Flycatcher—-Myiarchus crinitus. An uncommon migrant 
.and breeding bird in this locality. Have found no nests but have taken 
young birds nearly full grown. A bird in the collection was taken 


May 1, 1920. Earliest arrival, May 1. 
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Phoebe—Sayornis phoebe. An occasional pair is found nesting 
in this locality usually under an old bridge which they prefer to any 
other location for their nests. The collection contains one taken June 
4, 1921. Earliest arrival, April 10. 


Olive-sided Flycatcher — Nuttallornis borealis. A rather rare 
breeder here. A very few have been observed. I have one in the 
collection dated Grafton, June 7, 1908. Earliest arrival, June 7. 

Western Wood Pewee — Myiochanes richardsoni richardsoni. A 
rather common summer resident, and breeding pairs are found quite 
frequently throughout the timber districts. Have a specimen in the 
collection taken July 24, 1914. Earliest arrival, April 26. 

Traill’s Flycatcher—Empidonax trailli trailli. This flycatcher is 
found probably as commonly as the Least, although I am not well 
enough acquainted with it to identify it accurately in the field. One 
in the collection identified by E. T. Judd was taken June 13, 1914. 
Earliest arrival, May 20. 

Least Flycatcher—-Empidonax minimus. I would call this species 
a common summer resident, although some of the small flycatchers 
seen undoubtedly belong to the previous variety. The collection con- 
tains one taken June 21, 1914. Earliest arrival May 22. 

Prairie Horned Lark—Otocoris alpestris praticola. A common 
migrant and found nesting occasionally, although in no great numbers. 
Have one taken February 22, 1922. Sent birds to the University of 
Michigan taken March 11. that were identified as this type. Earliest 
arrival, February 18. All very plentiful everywhere. 

Desert Horned Hawk—Otocoris alpestris leucolaema. Birds taken 
from the latter part of the migration through here have been identified 
as this species. It undoubtedly nests also. Birds were taken March 
11, 1924, and sent to the University of Michigan. Earliest arrival, 
February 18. 

Hoyt’s Horned Lark—Otocoris alpestris hoyti. The first migrants 
through here were all classed as this species, usually showing up in 
January and becoming very common from then on. It is also our 
most common nesting type. A specimen in the collection was taken 
February 22, 1922. Earliest arrival, January 13. 

Saskatchewan Horned Lark—Otocoris alpestris enthymia. A speci- 
men taken February 18, 1924, and sent to Mr. Wood of the University 
of Michigan, was undoubtedly this species, as were some sent to Walter 
Koelz of the University of Michigan, on March 14, 1924. Probably 


not very common. 
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Magpie — Pica pica hudsonia. This bird, I believe, was first 
noticed in 1918, when I took one on January 2. Since then and up to 
the last two years it became quite common, especially in the fall and 
winter. One was taken December 18, 1920, and another December 
4, 1923. 

Blue Jay——Cyanocitta cristata cristata. A very common migrant 
especially in the late fall when flocks of several hundred are often 
seen working their way homeward leisurely. A few nest here and 
some winter, but apparently not as commonly as a few years ago. The 
collection contains one that was taken March.15, 1906. 

Canada Jay—Perisoreus canadensis canadensis. A very common 
winter visitor during the winter of 1919, when I took one November 28. 
On May 30, 1920, I killed another and since then they have become 
scarcer until they failed to return in 1923 or 1924. 

Northern Raven—Corvus corax principalis. 1 have but two rec- 
ords of a Raven being seen. I saw one June 15, 1921, and another 
April 25, 1922. Since then it has not been observed. 

Crow—Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos. A very common 
migrant and also summer resident. From my observations in the last 
few years I can truthfully say that the only time I am glad to see a 
crow is in the early spring because that seems to assure us that our 
winter is almost over. Undoubtedly the most destructive bird to our 
game life that we have, destroying countless numbers of eggs and 
young birds. Earliest arrival, February 28. Countless numbers among 
migrations from 1882 on. 

Bobolink—Dolichonyx oryzivorus. This species is a very common 
migrant and breeds quite numerously in meadows and upland hay 
fields. I took one August 10, 1910. Earliest arrival, April 14. Nested 
in great numbers on the prairies in the eighties. 

Cowbird—Molothrus ater ater. A very common summer resident. 
One in the collection was taken June 10, 1908. Earliest arrival, May 3. 
Very common throughout this district from 1882 on. 

Yellow-headed Blackbird—-Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus. This 
species is also a very common breeder. usually found in large colonies 
nesting in the tall rushes of our sloughs. The collection contains one 
taken May 19, 1907. Earliest arrival April 24. Exceedingly numerous 
on the big slough. Nesting there in thousands from 1882 on until the 
drainage of the slough. 

Thick-billed Red-wing—Agelaius phoeniceus fortis. Found nest- 
ing in large numbers and very rarely a few will winter. I collected 
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six from a flock near town on January 14, 1924, that were sent to 
Walter Koelz of the University of Michigan. One in the collection was 
taken June 16, 1906. Earliest arrival, April 2. Practically as numer- 
ous, if not more so, than the preceding. 

Western Meadowlark—Sturnella neglecta. Very common sum- 
mer resident, and I do not know of anything more pleasing than the 
first meadowlark’s song in the spring. Rarely they will stay quite 
late in the fall as I saw one early in December last year. A specimen 
in the collection was taken July 3, 1905. Earliest arrival, March 15. 
Nested in great numbers everywhere on the prairies from 1882 on. 

Orchard Oriole—Icterus spurius. A rare migrant having never 
seen over four, the year of 1904, when I collected three on July 30. 

Baltimore Oriole—Icterus galbula. A very common summer resi- 
dent, breeding in large numbers throughout the timber tracts. A speci- 
men in the collection taken July 19, 1907. Earliest arrival, May 10. 

Rusty Blackbird—Euphagus carolinus. Found nesting quite com- 
monly usually along the railroad ditches and near low wet places. A 
mounted specimen taken May 3, 1919. Earliest arrival, April 6. Very 
common from 1882 on. 

Brewer's Blackbird — Euphagus cyanocephalus. Found nesting 
more abundantly than the preceding one, and practically the same lo- 
cations preferred for its nesting sites. The collection contains one 
taken June 29, 1908. Earliest arrival April 19. On a par with the 
preceding as to numbers since the early eighties. 

Bronzed Grackle—Quiscalus quiscula aeneus. A fairly common 
summer resident and very common during migrations. I consider this 
bird destructive to smaller birds as I have caught it several times de- 
stroying the nests of Mourning Doves and Robins. One in the collec- 
tion was taken June 2, 1904. Earliest arrival, April 18. 

Evening Grosbeak—-Hesperiphona vespertina vespertina. A rare 
winter visitor, but quite common during the winter of 1908 when sev- 
eral flocks were seen. I collected one on December 20, 1904, and two 
on December 20, 1908. Earliest arrival, December 20. 

Pine Grosheak—Pinicola enucleator leucura. Another rare winter 
visitor. I saw a flock of about a dozen on January 4, 1910 from which 
I collected two. They have not appeared since until this year, when I 
collected a lone male bird December 1, 1924. 

Purple Finch—Carpodacus purpureus purpureus. A rather rare 
migrant in this locality, appearing erratically in small flocks. Seldom 
seen during fall migrations. I have a mounted specimen taken May 
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27, 1909. Six were collected May 27, 1924, and sent to the University 
of Michigan. Earliest arrival, April 27. 

American Crossbill—Loxia curvirostra minor. A flock of six 
birds was seen on June 18, 1910, from which I collected a specimen 
now in the collection. These are the only ones seen here. 

White-winged Crosshill—Loxia leucoptera. A small flock of these 
birds settled in the trees in our back yard and from which I collected 
a specimen on July 23, 1905. Have seen none since. 

Hoary Redpoll—Acanthis hornemanni exilipes. On March 30, 
1923, I collected a large series of Redpolls for Walter Koelz of the 
University of Michigan, which contained several specimens of this 
species, and on January 16, 1923, I collected a very typical specimen of 
this species that is in the collection. It does not appear to be very 
common. 

Redpoll—Acanthis linaria linaria. A very common bird usually 
arriving here in January, and becoming very plentiful by March 
around weed patches where it feeds on the seeds. Usually very com- 
mon during late fall migrations also. A mounted specimen taken Jan- 
uary 6, 1914, and one March 3, 1922, are in the collection. Earliest 
arrival, January 6. 

Goldfinch—A stragalinus tristis tristis. Can be found nesting quite 
commonly through the timber regions. A specimen in the collection 
was taken July 20, 1904. Earliest arrival, May 20. Common during 
migration in the eighties. 

Pine Siskin—Spinus pinus. A fairly common spring and fall 
migrant. They were exceptionally abundant during the fall of 1923. 
The collection contains one taken May 21, 1914, and another on that 
date sent to the University of Michigan. Two were taken April 24, 
1924. Earliest arrival, April 24. 

Snow Bunting—Plectrophenax nivalis nivalis. Usually found in 
large flocks during the winter months, first appearing in October; and 
have taken them in May. Sent two to Walter Koelz of the University 
of Michigan, on May 5, 1924. The collection contains one taken 
December 4, 1906. Earliest arrival. October 9. Countless numbers 
in the early eighties up to about 1885, when they semed to diminish 
from then on. Not abundant even now. 

Lapland: Longspur—Calcarius lapponicus lapponicus. Very com- 
mon early spring migrant and also numerous during fall migrations. 
Collected two on February 19, 1924, which were sent to Walter Koelz 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan. A specimen is in the collection taken April 
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22, 1913. Earliest arrival, March 30. Very prevalent in migration 
from 1882 on. Still very common. 

Smith’s Longspur—Calcarius pictus. My first Smith’s Longspur 
was taken October 5, 1914. The species was not seen again until 
May 4, 1923, when a large flight passed through. I collected several 
specimens from this flight. One is in the collection; and two sent to 
Mr. Wood of the University of Michigan, taken May 12, 1923; and 
three to Walter Koelz, University of Michigan, taken on the same date. 
Earliest arrival, May 12. 

Chestnut-collared Longspur—Calcarius ornatus. It has become a 
common summer resident in the last few years. Seemed quite num- 
erous throughout the summer of 1923. A specimen in the collection 
taken April 4, 1923. Other specimens sent to the University of Michi- 
gan were taken on the following dates: two on May 9, 1923; two on 
April 24, 1924; and eight on May 12, 1924. Earliest arrival, April 4. 

Western Vesper Sparrow — Pooectes gramineus confinis. Very 
common summer resident, nesting quite numerously throughout this 
region. One in the collection was taken October 5, 1914. Another 
sent to Mr. Wood of the University of Michigan, was taken April 15, 
1914. Earliest arrival, April 13. 

Western Savannah Sparrow—VPasserculus sandwichensis alaudinus. 
Found nesting through this region quite commonly and very abundant 
during migrations. Have one in the collection taken July 7, 1904. 
Earliest arrival, April 24. 

Baird’s Sparrow—-Ammodramus bairdi. A rare migrant. I have 
only one record from this locality, a specimen collected October 7, 
1914. 

We tern Henslow’s Sparrow — Passerherbulus henslowi occiden- 
talis. 1 have taken but two of these sparrows from this region. One in 
the collection was collected April 30, 1922; and one sent to Mr. Wood 
of the University of Michigan, was taken May 23, 1923. It may breed, 
but am not sure. Earliest arrival, April 30. 

Leconte’s Sparrow — Passerherbulus lecontei. A fairly common 
summer resident, and undoubtedly breeds in this locality. The collec- 
tion contains one taken May 20, 1914. On May 13, 1923, I collected 
two and sent them to Mr. Wood of Michigan University. Earliest 
arrival, May 13. 

Western Lark Sparrow—Chondestes grammacus strigatus. Fairly 
common throughout this region during migration and a few nest here. 
A bird in the collection taken July 22, 1908. (Note: Four of these 
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birds were seen and one collected in the Pembina Mountains, north 
and west of Walhalla, June 26, 1923. This specimen was sent to the 
University of Michigan. 

Harris’s Sparrow—Zonotrichia querula. Found in large numbers 
throughout this region during both spring and fall migrations. Has 
not been noted during nesting season. A specimen is in the collection 
dated Grafton, May 18, 1919. Several were collected and sent to 
Mr. Wood, University of Michigan, during September and October, 
1921. Earliest arrival, April 27. 

White-crowned Sparrow —Zonotrichia leucophrys leucophrys. 
Fairly common during spring migration but far less numerous during 
fall migration. Have one in the collection taken May 5, 1913. A male 
sent to Mr. Wood of the University of Michigan, was taken October 
14, 1921. Earliest arrival, May 10. 

' White-throated Sparrow—Zonotrichia albicollis. Very common 
during migrations, but not found during breeding season. A specimen 
was taken June 30, 1910. Another sent to Mr. Wood of the University 
of Michigan, was taken May 20, 1914. Earliest arrival, April 27. 

Western Tree Sparrow—Spizella monticola ochracea. Very com- 
mon during migrations and one of the earliest arrivals, being seen as 
early as March 12, in 1921, and as late as October 27, 1921. One in 
the collection was taken April 3, 1919. Two sent to the University of 
Michigan, were taken April 19, 1913. Earliest arrival, March 12. 

Western Chipping Sparrow—Spizella passerina arizonae. Breeds 
quite numerously and is common during migrations. A pair nested in 
a lilac hedge at my back door in 1923. One in the collection was taken 
June 15, 1914. Earliest arrival, April 25. 

Clay-colored Sparrow—Spizella pallida. Found during migra- 
tions and nesting season in large numbers. Two were collected May 
4, 1912, and sent to Mr. Wood of the University of Michigan; and a 
specimen in the collection was taken June 16, 1914. Earliest arrival, 
April 23. 

Slate-colored Junco—Junco hyemalis hyemalis. An early arrival 
in the spring and later appearing in large numbers, although none 
stay to nest. One in the collection was taken April 9, 1921. Earliest 
arrival, March 27. 

Montana Junco—Junco hyemalis montanus. A rather rare mi- 
grant through here being found mingling with the flocks of the pre- 
vious variety. More common during the spring than in the fall migra- 
tions. Have a mounted specimen taken April 9, 1921. One sent to 
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the University of Michigan was taken April 6, 1913, and one April 
5, 1923. Earliest arrival, April 1. 

Dakota Song Sparrow—Melospiza melodia juddi. This species 
appears to be the prevalent breeding bird as Mr. Wood identified speci- 
mens from here as being of this variety. A mounted specimen was 
taken here September 21, 1914. Two in the University of Michigan 
were taken here on April 17, 1913. Earliest arrival, April 10. 

Lincoln’s Sparrow—Melospiza lincolni lincolni. A very abundant 
migrant both in spring and fall, but I do not think any stop to nest. 
A mounted specimen was taken October 7, 1914. Earliest arrival, 
April 14. 

Swamp Sparrow — Melospiza georgiana. Found in large num- 
bers both during migrations and throughout the breeding season where 
they inhabit low marshy places. Two specimens in the Agricultural 
College collection at Fargo, were taken September 30, 1912, and Sep- 
tember 14, 1914. Also one in our collection was taken April 25, 1913. 
Earliest arrival, April 19. 

Fox Sparrow—Passerella iliaca iliaca. This beautifully marked 
sparrow is very common with us during migrations, especially in the 
spring when it is found busily scratching around the dead leaves in 
large numbers. I have a mounted specimen taken June 28, 1904. Fairly 
common during migrations in the early eighties. 

Towhee—Pipilo erythropthalmus erythropthalmus. Must be con- 
sidered a rare spring migrant, as very few are seen and only erratic 
in their appearance. Have seen less than a dozen specimens during my 
time of collecting. Have a mounted specimen taken June 6, 1912. 

Cardinal—Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis. A very rare straggler 
as I have but one specimen from this locality, and I believe the only 
record for the State. It was taken at the edge of town on November 4, 
1921, and is now in the collection.* 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak—Hedymeles ludovicianus. -A very com- 
mon summer resident in this locality, nesting in large numbers. A 
truly beautiful bird with a beautiful song. A mounted specimen was 
taken July 18, 1907. Earliest arrival, May 12. 

Black-headed Grosbeak — Hedymeles melanocephalus. I have 
never taken this bird here, nor seen it; but on January 3, 1922, Mrs. 
Grant Hager, who is well posted on birds, described a bird to me that, 
beyond a doubt, was this species. It had been in her yard for several 
days feeding on dogwood and elder berries that grew there and had 





*This is doubtless the most northern U. S. record.—N. A. Wood. 
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left after it had stripped the bushes. I searched the neighborhood for 
some trace of it but it had disappeared. 

Indigo Bunting—/asserina cyanea. An adult male was observed 
at Grafton on July 31, 1925. This is the first record for this region. 

Dickcissel—Spiza americana. The summer of 1920 is the only 
year I ever found this bird in this locality. On July 3 of that year, 
I noticed a peculiar song strange to me, in an alfalfa field near my 
home, and on investigating, I found several pairs of these birds nesting 
in that field. I collected two males, one of which is in the Agricultural 
College collection at Fargo, and the other I still have. I have never 
found it since. 

Lark Bunting—Calamospiza melanocorys. This also is a rare 
straggler, having been seen but once during spring migration of 1920. 
On May 24, while driving through the country, I saw twelve of these 
birds sitting on a pasture fence. Came back to town for a gun, but 
when I returned they had left and I was unable to locate them again. 

Scarlet Tanager —— Piranga ervthromelas. A rare summer resi- 
dent, being erratic in its appearance. I have taken but three of these 
beautiful birds during my time. One taken July 30, 1904, is in the 
collection. One taken May 24, 1914, was sent to the University of 
Michigan, and the other taken May 26, 1914, is in the Agricultural 
College collection at Fargo. Earliest arrival, May 24. 

Purple Martin—Progne subis subis. At one time a very common 
summer resident, nesting about old buildings in town; but of late 
years they are becoming scarcer every year until only a very few pairs 
nest. The English Sparrows are continually harassing them which is 
likely the cause of their decrease, especially in town. The collection 
contains one taken June 10, 1905. Earliest arrival, April 20. 

Cliff Swallow—Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons. Fairly com- 
mon during migrations but did not find it nesting until May 22, 1922, 
when I found a colony of eighty-four nests under the eaves of a barn 
a few miles north of town. This farmer told me they had nested there 
for years. I went back on June 20, 1923, and found them all back 
again. I collected a specimen that is now in the collection. Since 
then I have heard of another large colony east of St. Thomas, North 
Dakota, in Pembina County. Earliest arrival, May 22. 


Barn Swallow—Hirundo erythrogastra. These swallows migrate 
through and also nest here in great numbers. They prefer to build 
their nests in buildings such as barns or sheds. There is a mounted 
bird in the collection taken August 9, 1914. Earliest arrival, April 26. 
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Tree Swallow-—/ridoprocne bicolor. Usually seen in large num- 
bers during spring and fall migrations, but do not nest very commonly. 
I have found a few breeding here in the timber area along the river. 
There is a specimen in the collection taken May 3, 1914, Earliest ar- 
rival, April 25. 

Bank Swallow—Riparia riparia. Very common during migrations 
and also breeding in large numbers. Several colonies may be found 
along the river where they have burrowed into the steep banks. One is 
in the collection dated Grafton, June 30, 1914. Earliest arrival, May 21. 

Rough-winged Swallow—Stelgidopteryx serripennis. Almost al- 
ways a few found nesting with the previous form, which they so closely 
resemble. I remember shooting four birds out of a colony before I 
could get a Bank Swallow. The first three were all this form. I col- 
lected one July 10, 1914. Earliest arrival, April 27. 

Bohemian Waxwing—Bombycilla garrula. Some years these birds 
are very common in this region and other years they do not appear 
at all. They are winter visitants when found at all. One in the col- 
lection was taken here February 7, 1912, and three sent to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan were taken January 28, 1924. Earliest arrival, 
December 1. 

Cedar Waxwing—Bombycilla cedrorum. Usually quite common 
during spring migrations, but so far none are known to nest. They 
are less common during their return in the fall. A specimen taken 
June 7, 1904, is in the collection. 

Northern Shrike—Lanius borealis. Uncommonly found here in 
early spring or late fall, but not at all plentiful. The collection con- 
tains one taken November 1, 1912. One sent to Walter Koelz was 
taken November 20, 1923. Earliest arrival, November 1. 

White-rumped Shrike — Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides. A 
fairly common breeder in this locality and a very common migrant 
in spring and fall. One in the collection taken here June 25, 1908. 
Earliest arrival, April 18. 

Migrant Shrike — Lanius ludovicianus migrans. An occasional 
pair are found nesting but they are not at all plentiful. I took a speci- 
men, that was identified as this species by Dr. H. C. Oberholser of 
Washington, D. C., on May 16, 1915. A mounted bird in the collection 
was taken May 15, 1918; and one sent to the University of Michigan 
was taken May 6, 1918. Earliest arrival, May 6. 

Red-eyed Vireo—Vireosylva olivacea. According to early rec- 
ords of this species it is supposed to be common throughout this dis- 
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trict, but I have not found it so, as I have only one record—a mounted 
bird in the collection taken June 2, 1924. 

Warbling Vireo—Vireosylva gilva gilva. Found quite commonly 
during migrations and also during nesting season. Have one in the 
collection taken June 22, 1914, and one sent to the University of Michi- 
gan was taken May 26, 1914. Earliest arrival, May 4. 

Yellow-throated Vireo—Lanivireo flavifrons. I consider this a 
rare species in this locality as very few have been seen, but am under 
the impression they nest here, as I have seen one occasionally during 
the summer months. There is one in the collection taken July 1, 1914, 
and Mr. Wood took one here on July 25, 1921. One sent to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was taken May 26, 1914. Earliest arrival, May 26. 

Blue-headed Vireo—Lanivireo solitarius solitarius. A rare spring 
migrant occurring only erratically. Have a mounted specimen taken 
May 6, 1921. 

Black and White Warbler—Mniotilta varia. Have only found this 
species during the spring migrations when it appears quite rarely. 
Have seldom seen more than two or three in any one year. The col- 
lection contains one taken August 8, 1913. Earliest arrival, May 17. 

Orange-crowned Warbler—Vermivora celata celata. Another rare 
visitor during both spring and fall migrations. I had one taken May 
10, 1914, that was sent to the University of Michigan. 

Tennessee Warbler—Vermivora peregrina. Not a common mi- 
grant, but usually a few are seen during spring flight. The collection 
contains one taken May 24, 1921, and one taken June 1, 1924. Earliest 
arrival, May 24. 

Northern Parula Warbler—Compsothlypis americana pusilla. 1 
collected a bird of this species on August 30, 1924, which is the only 
record I have from here. Mr. Wood of the University of Michigan, 
does not list this species at all in his North Dakota list. This specimen 
is mounted and in the collection. 

Cape May Warbler—Dendroica tigrina. A very rare spring mi- 
grant in this locality. Very few ever have been seen. I have one in 
the collection taken June 5, 1920. 

Yellow Warbler—Dendroica aestiva aestiva. The most abundant 
warbler here both during migration and nesting season, being found 
in large numbers throughout the summer months. A collection speci- 
men was taken July 18, 1905. Earliest arrival, May 4. 

Myrtle Warbler—-Dendroica coronata. An exceedingly abundant 
warbler during migration, more so in the spring than fall. They 
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usually arrive quite a while ahead of the rest of the warblers and quite 
early. A specimen in the collection was taken April 12, 1921. Two 
sent to the University of Michigan were taken May 7, 1913. Earliest 
arrival, April 12. 

Magnolia Warbler-—Dendroica magnolia. A rare migrant during 
the spring flight and occurs only erratically. The collection contains 
one taken May 26, 1921. I sent one to the University of Michigan 
that I collected May 15, 1915. Earliest arrival, May 15. 

Chestnut-sided Warbler—Dendroica pensylvanica. A rare spring 
migrant, which seems to be increasing in numbers the last few years. 
There is one in the collection taken May 21, 1921. 

Bay-breasted Warbler—Dendroica castanea. My first and only 
record of this species is a mounted bird in the collection taken June 2, 
1924. It was alone so undoubtedly is a straggler through this region. 

Black-poll Warbler—Dendroica striata. Not a common migrant 
in this locality, although a few are usually seen during spring migra- 
tions. There is a specimen in the collection taken May 25, 1924. 
Earliest arrival, May 4. 

Blackburnian Warbler—Dendroica fusca. Quite a rare spring 
visitor, not over three or four seen in any migration. One of the 
most beautiful of the warbler family. Have a specimen in the collec- 
tion taken June 1, 1918. 

Palm Warbler—Dendroica palmarum palmarum. Fairly com- 
mon during spring migrations but not noted in the fall. There is a 
mounted specimen in the collection taken May 6, 1921. Earliest 
arrival, May 6. 

Oven-bird—Seiurus aurocapillus. A rare migrant in the spring, 
not known to nest in this vicinity; at least I have never found it after 
the migration period. Have collected three of these birds that I 
know of. One is in the Agricultural College collection at Fargo, 
North Dakota (have no date for this). One taken May 25, 1915, was 
sent to the University of Michigan, and the other, taken May 23, 1923, 
is in the collection. 

Grinnell’s Water-Thrush — Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis. A 
fairly common migrant; an occasional pair is seen during nesting 
season along the river banks. One taken May 5, 1923, was sent to the 
University of Michigan, and another, taken May 15, 1921, is in the 
collection. Earliest arrival, May 15. 

Connecticut Warbler—Oporonis agilis. I have one specimen of 
a Connecticut Warbler that I took on June 1, 1924. It is now in the 
collection and is the only one I ever saw in this region. 
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Mourning Warbler—Oporornis philadelphia. This species is not 
uncommon during migration, and rarely a pair is found during nest- 
ing season. There is a specimen in the collection taken May 24, 1915. 

Western Yellow-throat -— Geothlypis trichas occidentalis. Quite 
common during migrations but I do not recall ever finding it during 
nesting season. I have one in the collection taken May 24, 1921. 

Wilson’s Warbler—Wilsonia pusilla pusilla. A very rare migrant 
in the spring through this locality; I have seen but two birds, one of 
which I collected on May 21, 1921. 

Canada Warbler—Wilsonia canadensis. In May, 1921, I saw the 
only Canada Warblers I have ever found here. They seemed to be 
quite common for a few days around the 23d of the month. I col- 
lected one on that day which is now in the collection. 

Redstart—Setophaga ruticilla. A fairly common warbler during 
spring migrations, but only for a few days, usually the middle of 
May. A mounted bird in the collection was taken May 27, 1921. One 
was taken May 15, 1915, and sent to the University of Michigan. 
Earliest arrival, May 13. 

Pipit—Anthus rubescens. I found and collected my first Pipits 
here on October 3, 1924, when I located four on an alkali flat border- 
ing a small lake. Two of these were sent to the University of Michi- 
gan, and the other is in the collection. 

Catbird—Dumetella carolinensis. A very common migrant and 
also summer resident, nesting in large numbers in all suitable locali- 
ties. A specimen in the collection was taken July 20, 1904. Earliest 
arrival, May 10. 

Brown Thrasher—Toxostoma rufum. A fairly common migrant 
and breeding species in this locality, quite a number being found dur- 
ing the summer months. There is a specimen in the collection taken 
July 1, 1905. Earliest arrival May 10. 

Western House Wren—Troglodytes aedon parkmani. One of the 
most friendly birds we have, which seems to enjoy the close company 
of the human race. A very common summer resident throughout this 
locality. One in the collection was taken May 22, 1921. One sent to 
the University of Michigan was taken August 4, 1913. Earliest arrival, 
April 10. 

Winter Wren—Nannus hiemalis hiemalis. A very rare migrant or 
rather a straggler through this region, as I have found and taken only 
one during my collecting and that was April 15, 1921. 

Prairie Marsh Wren—Telmatotydes palustris iliacus. A common 
summer resident, found nesting in tall grass or rushes in sloughs or 
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marshy places. There is one in the collection taken April 30, 1922. 
Bred in the big slough in large numbers from 1882 on. 

Brown Creeper—Certhia familiaris americana. A fairly common 
winter resident being found quite frequently throughout the timber 
and usually in company with White-breasted Nuthatches. A specimen 
in the collection was taken December 30, 1913, and one taken April 
12, 1921, was sent to the University of Michigan. 

White-breasted Nuthatch — Sitta carolinensis carolinensis. Quite 
common throughout the year, nesting in this locality. I have often 
seen pairs of birds busy nest-building, usually in the hollow limb 
some distance from the ground. There is a specimen in the collection 
taken December 8, 1912. 

Red-breasted Nuthatch—Sitta canadensis. This species has never 
been seen or taken excepting during the fall migration and then only 
very rarely. I have taken two in this locality that I know of. One 
on September 21, 1913, is in the Agricultural College collection at 
Fargo, and the other taken September 12, 1923, is in our own collec- 
tion. Earliest arrival, September 12. 

Long-tailed Chickadee—-Penthestes atricapillus septentrionalis. A 
fairly common winter visitor, but none nest that I ever found. The 
collection contains one taken April 7, 1909. Earliest arrival, October 
15. 

Golden-crowned Kinglet—Regulus satrapa satrapa. Fairly com- 
mon some years during spring migrations. Other years it is scarcely 
found at all. It travels with the Ruby-crowned Kinglet and that may 
account for its apparent scarcity. I have one taken April 23, 1914. 
Earliest arrival, April 10. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet—Regulus calendula calendula. Usually 
very common during spring migrations and sometimes common during 
fall flight but not regularly so. The collection contains one taken 
April 18. 1914. One sent to the University of Michigan that was 
taken April 19, 1914, and another September 21, 1913. Earliest ar- 
rival, April 10. 

Willow Thrush — Hylocichla fuscescens salicicola. Fairly com- 
mon during migrations, but I am not sure that it breeds although very 
likely it does. The collection contains one taken May 26, 1923. 

Gray-cheeked Thrush—Hylocichla aliciae aliciae. Very common 
during migrations and found occasionally during the breeding season. 
It is the most common of the thrushes during migrations. A few are 
seen during fall migration. A specimen in the collection was taken 


June 28, 1904. Earliest arrival, April 17. 
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Olive-backed Thrush—Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni. A rather 
rare spring migrant which may nest, but if so very rarely. Have one 
in the collection taken June 30, 1910. Earliest arrival, April 20. 

Hermit Thrush—Hylocichla guttata pallasi. Fairly common dur- 
ing spring migrations, but erratic during fall. There is a specimen in 
the collection taken April 24, 1919. Earliest arrival, April 10. 

Robin — Planesticus migratorius migratorius. A very common 
breeder found throughout the town and timber areas in large numbers. 
Countless numbers pass through during migrations in spring and fall. 
Rarely a bird winters. I saw one March 4, 1919, that evidently win- 
tered, and one was seen December 27, 1924. A mounted specimen in 
the collection was taken June 15, 1911. Earliest arrival, March 17. 

Bluebird—Sialia sialis sialis. Another very common migrant and 
breeder. They very often take possession of bird houses in town but 
are continually harassed by the English Sparrow which makes life 
miserable for them. The collection contains one taken June 1, 1906. 
Earliest arrival, March 18. 

Mountain Bluebird—Sialia currucoides. I have only two records 
for this species as it is a rare straggler in this locality. One was taken 
April 10, 1921, and the other was seen April 25, 1922. Since then 


none have been found. Earliest arrival. April 10, 1921. 
INTRODUCED SPECIES 


English Sparrow—-Passer domesticus. In my estimation this species 
is extremely detrimental and obnoxious, and is causing a decided de- 
crease in the number of beneficial birds that used to nest within the 
limits of our towns and cities. 

Bob-white—Colinus virginianus virginianus. I have no exact date 
for this species but know of one or two birds that were taken south of 
Fargo in about 1902. 

Ring-necked Pheasant—Phasianus torquatus. These game birds 
have been introduced into the State now for several years, and in some 
localities where they are not molested are increasing very favorably. 

Hungarian Partridge—Perdix perdix. The Game and Fish Com- 
miszion imported 100 pairs of these birds in March, 1924, which were 
distributed throughout the State, and some favorable reports are being 
received this fall. Two hundred pairs were received from Czecho- 
Slovakia on February 2, 1925, for distribution in the State. 


[The foregoing list contains 267 named forms.—Ed.] 


GRAFTON, NortH DAKOTA. 
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EDITORIAL 
We trust that our readers will enjoy the colored frontispiece in this issue, 
for which we are deeply indebted to the artist, Mr. George Miksch Sutton, and 


to the engraver, Mr. Harry G. Lotz, of the Lotz Photo-Engraving Company. The 
picture is presented to the Club through the courtesy of these gentlemen. 








It is our hope that our members will so appreciate this colored plate that 
they will wish to have one again at intervals. Such a colored plate is expensive 
and can be provided only with the income of a much increased membership, or 
with an endowment. We are optimistic enough to believe that our constituency 
will appreciate the colored reproduction of the bird, and also that it is financially 
able to make such a plate a regular feature of the BuLtetin. If you are inter- 
ested in helping to bring this about will you not write to the Editor, or to some 
other officer of the Club? And in the meantime we express our thanks to the 
artist and to the engraver for this beautiful plate of the Avocet. 





Steps have been taken to devise a plan by which there may be established a 
permanent endowment fund for the W. O. C. For some time it has been realized 
that the organization needs such a fund, the income from which could be used 
exclusively for publication, and possibly for research. Such a fund would be 
built up by bequests, donations, and life memberships. All such endowments 
must have a beginning, which is often a very modest one, and usually the fund 
grows slowly. However, in this age of money it ought not to be an impossibility 
to raise a fund sufficient for our needs. 

There may be some question as to what our needs are. We would say that 
we need a permanent income sufficient to equalize the fluctuating income from 
membership dues, in order to insure the regular publication of the Club’s official 
ergan at a non-fluctuating standard. This organ has, in the past, been hampered 
by lack of sufficient income for publication. At various times the size of the 
magazine has been curtailed. Even at the present time we are compelled to 
economize on illustration. In the present issue most of the illustrations are es- 
pecially provided for, independently of the regular publication funds. We believe, 
tco, that it would be possible at the present time to regularly increase the size 
of the magazine if the funds permitted. As time goes on these possibilities may 
become greater. The Club is now so well organized that there is no question 
as to its future permanency. We look forward to a future of steady growth and 
activity. 
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It is desirable to continue to issue a periodical such as ours at what may be 
considered a relatively low subscription price; or, what amounts to the same thing, 
to keep our membership dues sufficiently low to be within the reach of the 
younger generation. At the same time we cannot publish the kind of a magazine 
we desire at that price unless we can double our present membership and income. 
Commercial magazines pay their way chiefly by advertising. Very few scientific 
and educational periodicals are entirely self-supporting. This is not as it should 
be, of course, but true, nevertheless. The same is true of most educational and 
scientific institutions. Endowments are necessary for carrying on this work. 

We are informed that the time is now ripe for the W. O. C. to make definite 
plans to provide for the care of such an endowment fund. The plan should 
be worked out as soon as it is possible to do so. 

The committee appointed two or three years ago, with Mr. Whitney as chair- 
man, has already given a good deal of study to the matter. This committee sub- 
mitted a report at the Kansas City meeting. This report was not discussed as 
fully as it might have been, perhaps, if Mr. Whitney had been present to explain 
the technical phases of the plan. The matter was left with the committee (with 
slight change in personnel) with the agreement that if it is ready to make a 
report before the next annual meeting the Council may receive the report and act. 

The problem now before the committee is to choose between the following 
fundamental plans of handling the fund: 

First, the W. O. C. may incorporate and establish an endowment committee, 
the membership of which shall be bended, and whose duty it shall be to properly 
invest the funds. The arguments for this method are that it will permit the 
Club to retain control of the fund, and it is assumed that the services of the 
committee will be gratis. The objections are that a committee or board of the 
Club will probably meet too infrequently: consultation will be carried on by 
correspondence, and investment will probably be delegated to one individual. 

The second plan provides that the Club shall select some strong banking 
concern as a permanent trustee of all money intended for the endowment fund. 
The latter shall permanently and forever control the principal sum and pay the 
interest over to the properly designated offtcers of the Club at stated intervals. 
This would all be done under a legal trust agreement entered into by the two 
parties. The advantages of this plan are the insured permanency of the fund 
and the certainty of expert advice in investing the money. The objections 
offered are that the Club forever loses control of the principal, and has no means 
of initiating the discharge of the trustee: and also that the probable charges for 
handling the fund may be rather heavy while the fund is still small. 

A third plan which has been suggested as a sort of compromise between the 
other two is that the endowment fund shall be handled by a bonded committee 
of the Club until the fund reaches a certain amount, when it is to be placed in 
the custody of a corporate trustee. 

At any rate the officers of the Club will now be glad to hear from prospective 
donors to this endowment fund for the W. O. C., and are prepared to give as- 
surance that all contributions will be carefully safe-guarded under one of the 
above plans. No definite plans beyond this have been announced, but there is 
nothing to prevent the immediate inauguration of the fund by contributions, or 
pledges, and these may be addressed, for the time being, to the President or 
Treasurer of the W. O. C., or to any member of the present Endowment Com- 
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mittee, which is composed as follows: Mr. T. H. Whitney, Vice-President of the 
Whitney Loan and Trust Company, Atlantic, Iowa; Professor M. H. Swenk, of 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska; Mr. V. C. Bonesteel, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Security National Bank, Sioux City, Iowa. It may also be stated that 
the institution thus far mentioned as the possible corporate trustee is the Illinois 
Merchant’s Trust Company, of Chicago. Bequests and donations may be made 
in any amounts; life membership will probably be fixed at $100.00. 





We observe with a great deal of interest the remarks on the editorial page of 
our esteemed contemporary, the Condor (XXVIII, pages 103-4), under the head- 
ing “Species versus Subspecies.” Herein Dr. Grinnell proposes a straw vote, 
yes or no, on the question of publishing a check-list of California birds with 
disregard for subspecies. 

It has been rather difficult for us to be convinced of Dr. Grinnell’s serious- 
ness in this proposition; and yet, we read the remark that “even though primarily 
a systematist, [Dr. Grinnell] has a good deal of sympathy for the point of view of 
some of the objectors.” This has the ring of sincerity, and we admire Dr. 
Grinnell the more for his breadth of view, his tolerance of opposite opinion, his 
conciliatory attitude, his evident appreciation of the difficulties of the collective 
riff raff designated as “field ornithologists, collectors, oologists, etc.” 

We are compelled, therefore, somewhat reluctantly, to dissent from the 
Condor’s editorial approval of the review in the Auk, as quoted in the Condor. 
With respect to this portion of the Auk’s review we are reminded of the old 
story about Professor Huxley, whether true or not. Professor Huxley, so it goes, 
asked some student to describe a crayfish. The student replied that a crayfish is 
a little red fish that swims backward. The professor remarked that it was a 
very good answer except for three things, viz., that the crayfish isn’t a fish, isn’t 
red, and doesn’t swim backward. So, the Auk’s review is a very good one, in our 
opinion, except for three things. 

Quoting from the Condor (XXVIII, page 103), the Auk (January, 1926, page 
119) says: “The reviewer has no more personal use for subspecies separated on 
minute characters than has Mr.-——, because they do not happen to concern the 
work in which he is most interested; but that is no reason why he should object 
to others describing them or using them in their work, nor does it give him any 
warrant to doubt the accuracy of their work.” It would seem to us, however, that 
the accuracy of making subspecies is quite open to question by those who are 
qualified to question it. The question of accuracy is one which refers to con- 
crete cases, and is, of course, open to scientific discussion. The objectionable 
implication in the quoted lines is that none but describers are interested or con- 
cerned in the multiplication of subspecies. It seems to us that we are here 
dealing with a very fundamental matter: it is a question of the purpose and 
function of taxonomy. It is the question as to whether taxonomy is an end in 
itself, or whether it is subservient to other branches of biological science. If 
other biologists were in nowise dependent upon nomenclature, or had no occasion 
to identify and name animals, then the taxonomist might have his way un- 
disturbed. 

“Why this rather general clamor against subspecies on the part of field 
ornithologists, collectors, oologists, etc., it is hard to understand.” As one be- 
longing somewhere in this grouping, if entitled to any classification among stu- 
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dents of birds, our curiosity was excited by this remark. But we will not push 
the inquiry. 

“Let them be satisfied with the species, but do not try to hamper the work 
of those who can and do make use of them for the advancement of scientific 
knowledge.” We confess, somewhat shame-facedly, to our inability to see where 
subspecies are advancing our scientific knowledge of birds. We do understand, 
of course, that some ornithologists believe that many subspecies may be “in- 
cipient species”; and that some hundreds of years hence the processes of nature 
will have evolved a given subspecies into something different. And, Presto! our 
trinomial system of nomenclature will have been justified. But this will be a 
long time to wait. And, after all, will not the preserved skin and careful de- 
scription of the species be just as competent witnesses in that future comparison 
as will be the subspecies? 

No one, perhaps, is disposed to question the existence of those variations 
which are ranked as subspecific; the only question is whether we gain enough ad- 
vantage by naming them to compensate for the confusion which follows. If not, 
then we do not think that science is advanced by so doing. We do not find 
fault with the study of variation, but simply with the unnecessary elaboration of 
the nomenclatural system. 

Now to return to Dr. Grinnell’s proposal of a California check-list which 
will omit the subspecies. Suppose that is done; and suppose that other states 
or localities prepare similar check-lists. It might ease the situation somewhat; 
but it might also lessen the authority of the A. O. U. check-list. 

The A. O. U. check-list has played a most important part in the development 
of American ornithology, and we still need it. In time it may be superceded by 
an international check-list, but until the latter arrives we may need to safeguard 
the one we have. Perhaps the present solution of the problem will come through 
the exercise of more discretion by taxonomists and others who are now jeopard- 
izing the check-list by over-zealous and unrestricted multiplication of named forms. 

And in the meantime we trust that the more learned ornithologists in pro- 
fessional ranks will be able to exercise a reasonable degree of consideration and 
patience toward the amateur ornithologists, who, by the way, outnumber the 
former many times; and whose interest in the aggregate doubtless make it pos- 
sible for a greater number of professional ornithologists to devote their full 
time to this branch of science. 

Since the preceding comments were prepared we have learned from a later 
issue of the Condor (XXVIII, page 136) that the subspecies question has been 
settled so far as the Cooper Club is concerned. While a small number voted in 
the balloting, yet it is significant that forty per cent of the votes cast were op- 
posed to subspecies—at least were opposed to their retention in the proposed 
state list. This is quite a respectable minority. Perhaps the vote was not 
heavier because the straw vote was not generally taken seriously; and possibly 
some of the ballots against the proposed check-list with subspecies omitted were 
made on other grounds than an attitude for or against subspecies. And so our 
conclusion is that the ballot was interesting, but not conclusive. 
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GENERAL NOTES 
Conducted by M. H. Swenk 


An Albino Fox Sparrow in Delaware County, Ohio.—An albino Fox 
Sparrow was noted here on April 16, 1923, the colors of which were in striking 
contrast. It had only a few faint brownish stripes on the head and chin, while 
the neck, breast, and more than half of the back and wings were pure white. The 
color lines were as clear cut as though they had been painted by hand. The re- 
maining parts were of the normal Fox Sparrow coloration. The bird was in a 
small company of about fifteen birds—Cuartes R. Wauiace, Delaware, Ohio. 


A Community Nesting Tree.—On June 11, 1925, I visited a large dead 
maple standing on the edge of a small swampy pond, and found it to contain 
three nests of the European Starling, one of the Red-headed Woodpecker and 
one of the Sparrow Hawk. All of the parents were busily feeding their young 
at the time. Almost under the tree, in the sedges, was a nest containing three 
young Red-winged Blackbirds. In 1924 this same tree held one nest each of 
young Starlings, Red-headed Woodpeckers and Bluebirds, while a Robin had 
built a nest in a crotch earlier in the season—E. A. Doo.ittLe, Painesville, Ohio. 


A Red-shouldered Hawk Overcome by a Snake.—On April 7, 1925, a 
friend observed an adult Red-shouldered Hawk (Buteo lineatus lineatus) lying 
perfectly helpless in a Chester Valley meadow, its wings bound to its body by 
the coils of a thirty-inch common water snake. The reptile was dispatched, and 
the apparently uninjured bird was then brought to me. Since this species habitu- 
ally feeds upon snakes, this incident caused some speculation until it was ob- 
served that the bird had lost its left foot, the well-healed stump alone remaining. 
The modus operandi, as I have noticed in the various captive hawks that I have 
had, is to primarily catch with a single set of talons, and as the snake throws its 
coils upward it is met by the swift thrust of the set in reserve, which renders the 
reptile helpless; this our crippled bird was unable to accomplish because of its 
previous encounter with a steel trap. The hawk proved to make a_ perfectly 
docile pet, but after feeding it for a few days I released it with band No. 292431. 
—Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa. 


Swainson’s Hawk in Clayton County, Ilowa.—I wish to record the tak- 
ing of a male Swainson’s Hawk (Buteo swainsoni) along the Mississippi River, 
a few miles south of McGregor, Iowa. It had been dead for at least ten days 
when I secured it, on October 29, 1925. It was nearly in a doubtful condition, 
but I saved the skin, and it is now mounted and in my collection. Kumlien and 
Hollister in their “Birds of Wisconsin” give this bird as a possible fall migrant 
on the Mississippi River and Chapman in his “Handbook” gives it as a summer 
resident in southeastern Minnesota. I have examined a great many dead hawks, 
due to the deadly persecution of them by farmers, all of them Red-tailed Hawks, 
and this is the first individual, dead or alive, of the above species, that I have 
seen here. Without doubt it is a rare bird in northeastern Iowa. The hawk was 
gorged with flesh, and, as the hunting season was on, I presume that it had fed 
upon a crippled or dead duck that it had found, or some other bird that had 
been shot, as I found seven number four shot among the stomach contents.— 
Oscar P. Attert, McGregor, Iowa. 
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An Unusual Scarcity of 'the Bobolink and Pine Siskin in South Cen- 
tral Virginia During 1925.—In looking over my “Bird Calendar” for 1925, I 
notice the almost total absence of records of the Bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorus) 
in the fall migration. Usually they are common in the soybean fields and wher- 
ever the foxtail grass has grown up on cultivated land, from about the middle 
of August until the middle of September; but last fall I saw them only once. 

Another bird that has been conspicuous by its absence is the Pine Siskin 
on February 10 and 





(Spinus pinus pinus), which was recorded only three times 
17, and on March 13. The Pine Siskin is always very erratic in its movements, 
and scarcely anything that it does is cause for surprise. During the winter of 
1922-23 these little finches were more abundant here than I ever saw them any- 
where, before or since. They swarmed in upon us in the very early morning 
of November 15, 1922, and were with us in large numbers until the middle of the 
following March. I happened to be an eye witness, or rather an ear witness, 
to the first arrival of this host of Pine Siskins. I was out at 5 o'clock in the 
morning on November 15, 1922. It was warm, and a dense fog hung low over the 
tree tops. From all around, both from straight above and from all sides, came 
the “chee-chip” of countless Pine Siskins, evidently flying low on account of the 
fog. I afterward often noticed them working on the seed balls of the Sweet 
Gum, apparently feeding from them.—Joun B. Lewts, Lawrenceville. Va. 


An Unusual Flicker’s Nest.—So many odd incidents have been related of 
the Flicker, its courtship and its nesting, that one might be disposed to attribute 
to it a sense of humor, or even to dub it a clown among the birds. While in the 
suburbs of Chattanooga, Tennessee, last spring, I noticed a Flicker engaged in 
what appeared to be a hopeless task in the way of nest excavation. An iron 
water tank, supported by steel columns forty feet high, was fed by a large iron 
pipe through its bottom, and, to keep this pipe from freezing in winter, it had 
been encased with a plank shaft two feet square that was filled with cedar saw- 
dust. Our friend Colaptes auratus had evidently sounded the boards, and, sensin« 
easy digging, had drilled a hole in the middle of one side about thirty feet up. 
When espied, he was enthusiastically pitching out quantities of sawdust, which I 
presume caved in about as fast as he dug, but during the half hour I was en- 
gaged near by there was no let up in the work. About a month later I was 
again in the vicinity and made it a point to go by the tank. On the ground 
_ below the hole was at least a bushel of sawdust, and in a few minutes I had 
the pleasure of seeing a Flicker enter the hole with food in its mouth, presumably 
to feed the young that had come to reward his perseverance—A. F. GaAnter, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


The Red-throated Loon in Kansas.—An immature Red-throated Loon 
(Gavia stellata), was collected on the Marais des Cygnes River, Franklin County, 
Kansas, on October 20, 1925, by Captain Joe R. White of Ottawa, Kansas. The 
specimen, a female, measured as follows: Length 605 (millimeters), wing 251, 
tail 77, head 75, bill 42, tarsus 63. Its gullet contained four fish of which three 
were hickory shad, Dorosoma cepedianum (Le Sueur), each about four inches 
long, and the remaining one a species of Cyprinidae unidentified. To my knowledge, 
the only lists of Kansas birds which have been published are the following: Goss 
(1891), Lantz (1899), Snow (1903), and Bunker (1913). Since the Red- 
throated Loon is not included in any of these, this capture records a new species 
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for the state. Identification of the specimen, now in the collection of the writer, 
was verified by Dr. H. C. Oberholser, of the Bureau of Biological Survey, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture—-Howarp K. GLoyp, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 

New Winter Bird Records from Ann Arbor, Michigan.—Swamp Spar- 
row (Melospiza georgiana)—-On January 30, 1926, | collected a female Swamp 
Sparrow on the bank of the Huron River. The bird was in good condition, even 
slightly fat. There seems to be but one previous winter record for the state. 
Mr. A. D. Tinker informs me that Mr. Otto McCreary saw one here on February 
23, 1906. 

Catbird (Dumetella curolinensis)—The first wintering bird to be found in the 
state appears to be one | discovered here on December 26, 1925. The bird was 
subsequently seen in the same locality by Mr. A. D. Tinker and others. 

Carolina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus)—In the very spot in Nichols 
Arboretum where the wintering Catbird had been first seen, a Carolina Wren 
appeared on January 3, 1926. It was again seen there on January 9, and on 
January 16, 1926, Mr. J. O. Kirby and the writer collected a fine male at a 
point more than a mile down the valley. 

The above specimens have been given to the University of Michigan Museum 
of Zoology, the logical repository for all specimens representing Michigan rec- 


ords.—JOssELYN VAN Tyne, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The Eskimo Curlew in Nebraska.—-The last recorded instances of the 
occurrence of the Eskimo Curlew (Numenius borealis) in North America are of 
the lone male specimen seen and killed about ten miles south of Norfolk, 
Nebraska, on April 17, 1915, by Mr. Paul Hoagland, then of Omaha, Nebraska, 
and the flock of five birds seen near the same place on about the same day by a 
br ther of Mr. Mont Wheeler of Norfolk, as reported in my paper on “The 
Esk'mo Curlew and Its Disappearance,” published in the Annual Report of the 
€miihsonian Institution for 1915, pp. 338-339. When nearly a decade of time had 
pacced without anyone reporting the observing of this bird anywhere in North 
Ame-ica, and when ornithologists were just about ready to agree that the species 
was ex.ine’, it was unexpectedly recorded in 1924 that a specimen had been taken 
at Rosas, F. C. S. Province Buenos Aires, Argentina, from among five or six 
birds in a fleck of Golden Plover, on February 7, 1924, by Senor Juan B. Daguerre, 
who laier collected another lone specimen at the same locality on January 11, 
14925, both specimens being now in the Museo Nacional de Historia of Buenos 
Aires (Cf. El Hornero, iii, No. 3, p. 284, 1924; Forbush, Birds of Massachusetts, 
pp. 458-459, 1925). 

In farther substantiation of the undoubtable fact that the Eskimo Curlew is 
not yei extinct, | am now able to cite a positive instance of its occurrence in 
Nebraska during the present spring. On the morning of April 8, 1926, Mr. A. M. 
Brooking of Hasiings, an ornithologist and taxidermist who is very familiar with 
this -spee’es through having spent much effort in assembling several specimens of 
it for his extensive collection, while driving from the village of Inland to Hastings 
along wat is known as the “north road,” saw a flock of eight birds alight in a 
newly plowed field, about four miles east of Hastings. He drove his car up close 
to the birds, and when within forty yards of them was able, to his astonishment, 
to positively identify them as unquestionably Eskimo Curlews. Mr. Brooking 
knows the species so well, and saw the birds so clearly, that in my opinion this 
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sight record can be accepted without hesitation—Myron H. Swen, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Notes on Some Central Ohio Birds Observed During 1925.—Kittiwake 
(Rissa tridactyla) —On November 7, Mr. Milton B. Trautman collected a speci- 
men of this species in the immature plumage at Buckeye Lake. The specimen is 
now in the Wheaton Club Collection at the Ohio State University. No other 
records for the state have come to our attention and this appears to be the first 
Ohio specimen. 

European Widgeon (Mareca penelope)—A drake of this species was ob- 
served by Messrs. Charles F. Walker and M. B. Trautman along the Scioto River, 
on March 31, 1925. Our only other record in the last twenty years was a splendid 
drake seen by the writer at Buckeye Lake on April 15, 1924. 

Surf Scoter (Melanitta perspicillata) —Seen by Mr. Trautman at Buckeye 
Lake on October 24, 1925. Our only other record was a pair seen at the same 
locality on April 28, 1917. 

American Egret (Casmerodius egretta).—This species was more common 
than the following during the past summer, as contrasted with 1924, when the re- 
verse was true. Was observed in 1925 in such widely scattered localities as Port 
Clinton, Loramie Reservoir, Portsmouth and Buckeye Lake. 

Little Blue Heron (Florida caerulea).—This heron was seen in numerous 
localities over a wide area, although it was not so common as in 1924. Prior to 
1924 there is only one record of its occurrence in this locality during the past 
decade. 

Sandhill Crane (Grus canadensis mexicana).—We were surprised to learn 
that this bird still exists in its old haunts in the marshes of Huron County. It 
was found by two parties of observers during the past summer. 

Western Sandpiper (Ereunetes mauri).—A specimen was taken by Messrs. 
Trautman and Walker at Buckeye Lake on September 12. Our only record. 

Marbled Godwit (Limosa fedoa).—Five individuals of this species were ob- 
served at O'Shaughnessy Reservoir on September 13, by Mr. Walker. We have 
no other records. 

Starling (Sturnus vulgaris).—The first breeding records for this species in 
this locality were noted during the past summer. Four different nests were ob- 
served. This species was first seen by Mr. Walker and the writer on November 
20, 1921. In 1922 and 1923 it was known only as a winter resident. It is in- 
creasing rapidly in numbers. 

Yellow-headed Blackbird (Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus)—One bird of 
this species was seen in a flock of Red-winged Blackbirds on February 26, 1925. 
Our only recent record. 

American Crossbill (Loxia curvirostra minor).—Three individuals in com- 
pany with a flock of Pine Siskins were observed in Greenlawn Cemetery on 
January 18, 1925, by Charles F. Walker. Our only recent record. 

White-winged Crossbill (Loxia leucoptera)—One individual seen at Sugar 
Grove, Ohio, on December 6, 1925, by A. R. Harper and H. S. Peters. Three 
individuals were also seen on January 17, 1926. 

Henslow’s Sparrow (Passerherbulus henslowi).— Three colonies of these 
elusive sparrows were noted in Franklin County during the past summer. Other 
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summer records during 1925 are: Huron County, Ohio; Ashland County, Ohio; 
Summit County, Ohio. 

Harris’s Sparrow (Zonotrichia querula)—Observed on April 15 (two indi- 
viduals) and April 27, 1925. Our first recent record was an individual observed 
by the writer and Mr. A. R. Harper on November 11 and 12, 1921. Our only 
other record is April 1, 1923. 

Kirtland’s Warbler (Dendroica kirtlandi)—This rare species was observed 
on September 11, 1925, along Alum Creek, near Columbus, by Messrs. Walker 
and Trautman. This is the sixth recent record for this locality. In May, 1917, 
an individual tarried at Indian Springs, north of Columbus, for several days and 
was observed by a large number of people. Other dates are: May 20, 1920; 
May 17, 1921; May 23, 1924, two individuals; May 24, 1924 (at a different lo- 
cality). The first mentioned is our only fall record. 

In addition to the above central Ohio records, the following specimens taken 
near Sandusky, Ohio, are in the Wheaton Club Collection, at the Ohio State 
University: Hudsonian Curlew, two specimens, May 30, 1925 (Trautman), one 
specimen, August 22, 1925 (Peters); Western Willet, May 29, 1924 (Trautman), 
September 7, 1925 (Trautman); Buff-breasted Sandpiper, September 1, 1924 
(Trautman and Walker), (other individuals have been observed in this vicinity 
and on two occasions at Columbus); Northern Phalarope, September 13, 1924 
(Harold S. Peters); Thick-billed Redwing, November 18, 1025 (Trautman).— 
Epwarp S. Tuomas, Columbus, Ohio. 


Some Fall Migrants and Wintering Birds at Hillsboro, Highland Co., 
Ohio.—The outstanding feature of the fall migration of 1925 was the large flocks 
of Canada Geese (Branta canadensis canadensis), beginning October 21 and con- 
inuing for two weeks. Two of these flocks were driven in advance of a great 
storm, and, becoming exhausted, alighted in the town to rest for several hours. 
This same condition occurred at Blanchester and near Columbus. The fall 
migration of Nighthawks (Chordeiles virginianus virginianus) was greatly in- 
creased over that of the past two seasons. The migrants seem to be extending 
their route to the eastward. 

The winter of 1925-26 is marked by the occurrence of the Herring Gull (Larus 
argentatus), which was seen on December 24, and by the unusual increase of the 
following species: 

Winter Wren (Nannus hiemalis hiemalis).—Generally a very rare winter 
sojourner, but this winter common and generally distributed. 

Mockingbird (Mimus polyglottos polylottos)—A common summer resident 
that occasionally remains during the winter. 

Cedar Waxwing (Bombycilla cedrorum).—This species may occur irregularly 
at any time of the year. From December 2 to 11, 1923, a flock of twenty-four 
stayed the greater part of every day, dividing their time between a maple, per- 
simmon and apple tree. The maple and pear trees were used as a playground, 
while the persimmon tree and a Japanese honeysuckle supplied them with food. 
On October 29, 1924, a large flock was seen in several trees in a small swamp. 
They would fly down to the wild rose bushes, snap off a rose hip and then throw 
their heads back, letting the hips roll down their throats. This was done in a 
very indolent and indifferent manner. From January 4 to 16, 1925, a flock of 
twelve came every day to feed upon frozen apples in the yard. It is said they 
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nest here, but these are the only two occasions that I have observed them for 
more than a day at a time. 

Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis)—-A common resident. Groups 
of ten or more females with one male are very common, while ordinarily in the 
winter the males are here in greater numbers. 

Bronzed Grackle (Quiscalus quiscula aeneus)—A very abundant summer 
habitant and common this winter. 

Rusty Blackbird (Euphagus carolinus)—On January 16, 1925, a fleck of 
twenty Rusty Blackbirds was first seen in an apple tree feeding upon frozen 
apples. In a nearby lot was another apple tree. The flock alternated between 
the two trees spending most of their time feeding upon the frozen apples. By 
February 3 the fleck had increased to fifty. They remained for several weeks. 
This is the only winter flock to come under my observation. 

Red-bellied Woodpecker (Centurus carolinus)——A common resident and on 
the increase for several years, but unusually abundant this winter—Katie M. 
Roaps, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

BIRD BANDING NEWS 
Conducted by Wm. I. ‘Lyon 
CHIMNEY SWIFT BANDING 
BY T. E. MUSSELMAN 

When I received the government bulletin recommending the banding of 
Chimney Swifts I had little or no idea of how to proceed. I made several vain 
attempts in building traps. Finally, by watching the swifts I noticed that they 
dropped eight or ten feet immediately upon leaving the chimney. Using this 
knowledge I decided on an oblong trap 24x24x48 inches. 

This trap I placed over the big Wabash Station chimney at 5:00 o'clock 
A. M.. At 6:00 o’clock, when the birds normally start to fly, they would not come 
out, because of the unnatural barrier above. I waited for three-quarters of an 
hour, then tried to stimulate their flight by dropping down the chimney a stick 
held by a string. This made them fly about in the chimney, but none would rise 
to the trap. 

I then went to the basement with a flash-light, which I flashed up into the 
chimney. (No one should ever put fire in a chimney where swifts are roosting). 
This light stimulated an upward movement, and soon I had a trapful. There were 
about one hundred and seventy-five in the first trapful. The rest of the birds in 
the chimney I retained with a small screen which I placed over the opening. In 
this way I filled the trap three times. I used No. 1 bands, but believe that No. 1A 
is a better size. My supply of bands became exhausted, and I allowed the re- 
mainder of the swifts to escape. They continued to come out of the chimney for 
over half an hour. 

Once the swift is in the hand it is a very tractable bird, lying quietly until 
thrown into the air. I had a newspaper lying on the top of the wall by my 
side, and I placed four swifts on their backs upon this paper, with their heads 
toward the sun. They all remained in this position, in a semi-cataleptic state, 
for five minutes, with eyes closed; and none made any movement until a strong 
wind blew one over onto his feet. Of course, as soon as one flew the rest took 
to their wings and were soon circling above. 
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In 1924 the last swifts departed for the south on October 17, but the last 
date in 1925 was one month later to a day. In 1925 few swifts were seen about 
town during the daytime after the middle of October; but at dusk as many as five 
or six hundred circled over the favorite chimneys, and it was at this time that 
I secured my largest catches. 

Colder weather appeared and I discovered that on days when the thermometer 
indicated an approach to the freezing point the birds remained in the chimneys 
until about nine o'clock in the morning. During the daytime the birds quickly 
returned from their feeding over the river, circled but a time or two, and dropped 
into the chimney until warm. 

In order to compare the temperature inside and outside the chimneys I 
lowered a thermometer into a chimney, and found a normal difference of twenty 
degrees. But the most popular chimneys were those which connected below 
with the basement, and served, therefore, as warm air flues. In such chimneys 
the temperature reached 70°. Little wonder that the birds preferred these 
chimneys on damp and cold nights! 

On October 28 a severe snow storm forced the swifts into the chimneys. The 
next morning at eight o'clock I climbed the Wabash chimney and found prob- 
ably three hundred swifts clinging to the sides of the brick wall four feet down, 
and in a solid mass, three birds deep, on all four walls. 

At 9:30 a. mM. on October 29 a number of birds left the chimney and cir- 
cled, flying among the snowflakes for five minutes, but quickly returned to the 
chimney for protection. All day the temperature was about 32 degrees, and 
few birds left their retreat. As their food is 100 per cent insects, and no such 
life was flying, the swifts were without food. On this day I caught about seventy- 
five of the birds. Previously I had found an occasional louse and some body 
mites; but on this day my hands were covered with lice and mites after each 
bird was handled. Whether this was due to the cold, wet plumage or to the 
lack of body vitality in the host, I do not know; but I was literally alive with 
little red visitors when I took refuge in a tub of hot water. 

On the 30th the day was cold, but the swifts were out for exercise. On the 
3lst it was much warmer, and many birds were out. They flew close to the 
ground, where they apparently found the insects just recovering from the cold. 
A few fell exhausted on the snow, and some returned to the chimneys. One was 
so weak that it flew up to the rim of the chimney and held on, being unable to 
rise to the opening. I caught this bird and banded it, and took it into the house 
until it was warmed; it was then able to fly away safely. At least a dozen people 
telephoned me about finding dead swifts, which had doubtless been exhausted 
before returning to their protecting chimneys. At the Wabash chimney I opened 
the base of the flue, and found about twenty dead birds. They had died of 
exhaustion and starvation. 

The cold weather continued, and on November 16 the last swift circled over 
the town and departed for the south. 

Quincy, ILLINoIs. 





Biro Banpinc Propuces an Interestinc Rerurn.—Mr. Frank W. Commons 
banded a Slate-colored Junco on October 13, 1923, at Crystal Bay, Minnesota. 
This bird was re-trapped by Beecher S. Bowdish at Demerest, New Jersey, on 
January 9, 1926. 
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METHODS OF BANDING CHIMNEY SWIFTS IN THE SOUTH 
BY HERBERT L. STODDARD 

C. O. Handley and myself have been ably assisted by Sydney Stringer, who 
has a banding permit. The following are a few hastily gathered facts to give an 
idea how the Chimney Swift work has been handled. 

On October 21, 1924, seventy-four swifts were taken, in a hastily constructed 
“Funnel type” trap, at Thomasville, Ga. 

On September 1, 1925, another trap, which was called the “Celluloid top” 
trap was built and tried out at Thomasville and one hundred and sixty-two swifts 
were taken. September 9, 1925, we tried Tallahassee, Fla., where three hundred 
and twenty-five swifts were taken. This trap was discarded, however, because it 
retarded the swifts too much while emerging, so they would stop and rest (for 
hours), and had to be started by smoke or otherwise.. 

On September 19, 1925, there was no time to make another trap so the old 
“funnel type” trap was used again in Thomasville, and one hundred and seventy- 
seven were caught. We found that the swifts sometimes re-entered the chimney 
when they could not. make their way to the outside world. 

This trap was remodeled by putting in a diagonal partition from almost the 
top to the bottom, with another funnel against the side above. This trap worked 
perfectly but would have to be very large to hold all of the swifts in a chimney. 
Ours only held about two hundred and fifty when it had to be taken down and 
emptied, stopping the flow of swifts, which would have to be started again. At 
this time Mr. Handley took my old “celluloid top” trap apart and built another 
which we have called the “celluloid end” trap and this and the “modified funnel” 
trap mentioned above were used for the rest of the work. 

On the morning of October 3, both of these traps were used in Thomasville, 
Ga., and 601 swifts were taken. We tried to adjust both of these again before 
daylight, on the 16th, but failed; and only the “modified funnel” trap was set up, 
catching 378. Next morning, the 17th, both traps were placed and 681 were 
banded and an additional fifty “repeats” taken. Our swifts left for the south 
before we could trap again. 

On April 13, 1926, Mr. Handley caught 104 and fifteen were “returns.” 

We concluded that both the “modified funnel” trap and the “celluloid end” 
trap were perfectly satisfactory for trapping the swifts, but the latter is preferred 
because the birds are precipitated down the stovepipe extensions to carrying 
cages which are taken off as fast as filled, and even a thousand swifts in a 
chimney would not swamp us, and the emerging stimulus was not stopped. Really 
no trap should be used that does not meet these requirements, as smoking is 
dangerous if not thoroughly understood—and is mussy and bothersome besides. 
We found that a squeeling swift held in the chimney below frequently would re- 
start the flight and other more or less successful schemes were tried. 

It is a great advantage, however, to catch all of the swifts in a chimney on 
the original daylight emerging stimulus, and the two traps mentioned will do it. 
All that is necessary is about a hundred feet of three-quarter manilla rope, plenty 
of assorted small rope, ladders of various lengths, flashlights, suits of coveralls, 
tennis shoes, plenty of nerve and a pull with the local police. With this equip- 
ment and two or three enthusiasts you can tackle the majority of chimneys in this 
region and band the birds by thousands. 
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Some of our results to date are as follows: 


Swift number 37449A was banded at Daytona Beach, Fla., on August 6, 
1925, by R. J. Longstreet and taken by us at Tallahassee, Fla., about two hun- 
dred and fifteen miles northwest on September 9, 1925. Number 28331A was 
banded by us in Tallahassee, September 9, 1925, and re-taken by us in Thomas- 
ville about thirty miles northeast, October 3, 1925. Number 96242 was banded 
by us in Thomasville, October 21, 1924, and re-caught a half mile distant October 
3, 1925. One of our October 21, 1924, birds was “returned” from East Kingston, 
N. H., about June 15, 1925. We have caught one swift three times in the same 
fall and handled nearly a hundred twice but in no case has the same bird been 
handled twice in the same chimney. 

We know that many of the swifts gathering in the Thomasville chimneys in 
the fall remain for some time, for several trapped September 1, 1925, were re- 
taken October 16, and 17. 


Our procedure in the swift work has been about as follows: One of our 
trio spots the chimneys the swifts are using in greatest numbers just before dark, 
gets permission from the building owner or janitor, keys if necessary, and makes 
all arrangements even to notifying police on the beat if necessary. (This is 
usually Stringer’s job). We adjust our traps well before daylight on the chimneys 
and enjoy the prowl on schools, churches, or town halls. Then we set up a little 
table, camp chairs, lay out bands, previously arranged on wires in serial order, 
and the numbers entered and by that time the swifts are starting to emerge 
(depends on the sun, temperature, etc.) but usually well after clear daylight. 
One opens bands, another bands and the third enters all pertinent data. By 
such system we run them through the mill by hundreds in short order, and none 
are kept from their insect breakfast for long. We operated twice in Thomasville 
last fall on consecutive days, and several swifts missed their breakfasts by a few 
hours both mornings. 

The work has proven extremely fascinating, and gives promise of digging out 
much of interest, especially if the work is carried out elsewhere on a large scale, 
for these birds must occur in untold millions over the continent. We are getting 
some interesting data together but as barely a start has been made, there is no 
use mentioning this in detail now. Rush of other work has prevented any activity 
in spring here but Handley’s results the one time tried show the possibilities. 


BEACHTON, GEORGIA. 





A few years ago it became apparent to the Inland members, that to accom- 
plish the great task of getting real returns in bird banding, the work must be 
speeded up in some way. The colony nesting birds seemed to offer the best 
chance, so the first efforts were directed toward the gulls and terns that were 
nesting in the northern part of Lake Michigan. The campaign has increased each 
year; and last year’s total of the work, in the Inland District, amounted to over 
ten thousand birds banded through the quantity program, exclusive of the 
methodical trapping plan. The other districts have equally good records; and the 
outlook for the present season forecasts that the result will be doubled a number 


of times. 
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We need much help and co-operation for the coming season. You all can 
aid by reporting the location of any colony nesting sites that apparently will be 
used this coming season, so we may have a complete list of nesting sites that 
apparently will be used this coming season, so we may have a complete list of 
nesting sites for gulls, terns, cormorants, herons, etc. Then let us know as soon 
as possible if we can count on you to help, so you may be assigned a district 
to work. By careful co-operation there need be no duplication of effort, and 
parties need not go to the same place, unnecessarily disturbing the birds. 

The Chimney Swifts, Bank Swallows and Purple Martins are local problems 
which you must work out for yourselves. 

We are requesting a special effort to band birds that go to South America, 
such as Blue-winged Teal, all shore birds and swallows; also Black Terns, Bobo- 
links, Nighthawks and thrushes. This will help us to get results in a shorter time. 

For Chimney Swifts, the trap designed by Herbert L. Stoddard solved the 
problem. He studied their habits of leaving the chimney, and observed that they 
did not rise skyward but just came up to the top of the chimney and volplaned 
sideways; and that any apparent obstruction stopped the exodus. So by using a 
glass end in the trap, with a chute below like the creeper trap, and a stove pipe 
extension it apparently allowed them to flow in a continuous stream into bags 
and boxes (have plenty), as at the bottom of a grain chute; and it suggests our 
hope that by using clear celluloid, like in auto curtains, for end and chute, one 
may get a wonderful moving picture of the continuous stream of birds—W. I. L. 





Curmney Swirt Trap.—The illustration shows a 
suggested tray for Chimney Swifts. It is a combination 
of the chute in the Inland Creeper trap and H. L. 
Stoddard’s trap. It shows the transparent end and 
transparent face of the funnel. It also shows a trans- 
parent pipe below the funnel and is shown in this way 
in hopes that some one with a moving picture camera 
will photograph a stream of birds going down the fun- 
nel and pipe into a bag or receiving box, and show the 
film at our next annual meeting. A metal stove pipe 
will be much more durable in actual service, then you 
can add any number of lengths to reach the roof. 

The transparent celluloid used comes in sheets 
20x50 inches and may be purchased from any auto 
curtain repair shop.. The bottom of the trap should 
have an opening as large as the flue of the chimney 
so as to not impede the flight of the swifts. The im- 
provised chimney in the illustration lost its side in 
outlining the cut, but shows the correct position. The 
trap has been tried out with many species of birds and 
they all fly against the transparent end and continue 
to flutter until they slide down the end and through the funnel. The scheme 
may be used in other ways and it is hoped you will make an experimental 


trap.—W. I. L. 
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NOTES HERE AND THERE 
Conducted by Gordon Wilson 


The March-April, 1926, Condor contained this item: “Dr. Lynds Jones, of 
Oberlin College, was the evening’s speaker [at the January meeting of the Nor- 
thern Division of The Cooper Ornithological Club], upon the subject ‘Ornithology 
in the Mississippi Valley.’ His entertaining talk included a description of the 
topography of the country, and its peculiar advantages to those interested in bird 
banding, among whom the leaders are S. Prentiss Baldwin, of Ohio, and William 
I. Lyon, of Illinois. The speaker told of other ornithologists together with their 
special problems. The careful and long-continued observations of Miss Althea 
R. Sherman, of McGregor, Iowa, in her studies of the flicker, the Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, and the House Wren were particularly commended. In closing 
his talk Dr. Jones told briefly of his many auto trips between Oberlin and the 
Pacific Coast and some of their points of interest to the ecologist.” 


The Federation of The Bird Clubs of New England has made the final pay- 
ments on The Watatic Mountain Reservation, which contains eighty acres of 
spruce and which will be maintained as a wild life sanctuary in perpetuity by 
the commonwealth, to which it is now deeded. 


The recent General Assembly of the state of Kentucky accepted from the 
State Park Commission the deeds to four state parks. Movements are on foot 
to increase this number to ten, including the justly famous Cumberland Falls. 
All these parks are to harbor wild life. The park commission is encouraging 
naturalists to camp in the parks and offer their services to visitors, charging a 


very nominal rate for their nature guiding. 


The Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union has adopted as a means of keeping in 
touch with its members mimeographed sheets which are called Letters of In- 
formation, very much like those put out by the United States Biological Sur- 
vey. An improvement in the N. O. U.’s sheets, however, is that they are arranged 
for a regular-sized note-book and can be filed permanently. This also enables 


the sheets to be printed or mimeographed on both sides. 


“That Canada is well to the fore in the preservation of birds and animals 
was the opinion of Harrison F. Lewis, chief federal migratory bird officer at 
Ottawa, expressed during an address before the Royal Canadian Institute. The 
forest reserves and the 10,000 square miles of national parks held by the federal 
government provided admirable sanctuaries for animals and bird life. Canada 
possesses at present forty special bird reserves, such as islands and marshy areas, 
to provide havens for certain types of birds.”.—Christian Science Monitor, March 
19, 1926. 


A full page of the Chicago Daily News for March 20, 1926, was taken up 
with rotogravure reproductions of pictures taken by William I. Lyon, showing 
bird banding and its many possibilities. These pictures were also to announce 
that Mr. Lyon would give the following Saturday, March 27, an address over the 


radio from station WMAQ. 


“An 84-Acre Estate and 25-Room Mansion for Birds” was the striking head- 
line in the Boston Evening Transcript for February 6, 1926. The article, profusely 
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illustrated, is by Bernard Peterson, and tells of the great ancestral home of the 
Brooks family in Medford which has become the headquarters for “teaching ways 
and customs of all wild life.’ The New England Federation of Bird Clubs has 
accepted the property in trust to administer it in perpetuity subject to the life in- 
terest of Mrs. Brooks. The Federation, which is an incorporated institution, plans 
to make the farm a model for the preservation of wild life and will do everything 


to attract even species not now found on the reservation. 


C. K. Lloyd writes from Bradenton, Florida, to the editor of this department: 
“IT am staying in the Tamiami Bird Reservation at present, and bird study is 


quite fascinating here at this time of the year.” 


Dr. L. Otley Pindar, Versailles, one of the founders of the W. O. C., has been 
in very ill health this winter but is somewhat better this spring. He was unable 
to attend the annual meeting of The Kentucky Ornithological Society, much to the 


regret of the members. 


A large collection of the original Audubon prints has been obtained from 
English sources by Miss Susan Towles of the Henderson Public Library, Hender- 
son, Kentucky. Miss Towles is selling these rare pictures to raise money to 
purchase some of the old Audubon property in Henderson. The Kentucky Orni- 
thological Society, which is to meet at Henderson in September, 1926, is lending 
its support to this plan to make of the old mill and the surrounding country a 


small state park in memory of Audubon. 


Dr. W. D. Funkhouser, head of the Zoology Department of the University of 
Kentucky, has recently been made dean of the Graduate School of that institution. 


Our president, A. F. Ganier, is now president of the Tennessee Academy of 


Science. 


Dr. Charles C. Adams, professor of Forest Zoology and director of the Roose- 
velt Wild Life Forest Experiment Station of the New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse, has resigned, to become director of the State Museum, of the 
University of the State of New York at Albany. He succeeds the late Dr. John 
M. Clarke.—Science. 

Mr. Lyon has kindly called our attention to the omission of Professor George 
Wagner's name from the key to the group picture in the last (March) number. 
Prof. Wagner, who is associate professor of Zoology in the University of Wis- 
consin, is No. 14 in the group picture. 

Mr. T. E. Musselman had another turn at duck banding this spring at 
Scobey Lake, in Missouri. 

The Cooper Ornithological Club held its First Annual Meeting at Los Angeles 
April 8-10. The forty-two titles of the program were arranged in five sessions. 
The Club also held a bird art exhibition, similar to those held by the A. O. U., 
the first of which was held, we believe, at Chicago in 1922. The Cooper Club 
issued a very attractive catalogue of the exhibits, including an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of each of the artists. 


The meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union has been set for October 
12-14, at Ottawa, Canada. 
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Nature Notes from Yellowstone Park, Vol. Ul, No. 3, dated March 30, 1926, 
was received early in April. This mimeographed leaflet contains much valuable 
matter which deserves regular publication, and which should not be left with 
anonymous authorship. 

Secretary Gloyd spent two weeks early in April with a party of herpetolo- 
gists, under the leadership of Dr. Frank N. Blanchard, of the University of 
Michigan, in a collecting expedition through southern Louisiana and Alabama. 

Wm. G. Fargo of Jackson, Michigan, spent the spring at Pass-a-Grille, 
Florida. He writes saying, “The rapid settlement of Florida and the real estate 
‘development’ are driving the birds from localities where they were very numer- 
ous in previous years.” It seems to be inevitable. 

The Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, of the University of California, has 
issued a pocket list of the birds of the Berkeley Campus. This check-list includes 
a total of 135 kinds of birds which have been observed on the campus by com- 


petent observers up to May 20, 1925. 


The Sixth International Ornithological Congress was held at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, on May 24-26, under the auspices of the Danish Ornithological Society. 


“Ornithological Note. To the Editor of The Nation: Sir: Claude McKay 
is a real poet, and | sympathize with him being homesick in France, but he is 
off in his ornithology. I have seen a million quail run, but I never saw one 
hop. Upton Sinclair.” From The Nation, April 21, 1926. 


Mr. George Miksch Sutton is spending the present summer in the Hudson 


Bay region in ornithological work. 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


Birps oF THE Austin Recion. By George Finlay Simmons. Published by the 

University of Texas, Austin. 1925. Price, $4.00. 

This well-bound book of xlvi + 387 pages makes a very substantial con- 
tribution to Texas ornithology: in fact it may serve as a very helpful reference 
book for bird students beyond this state. The first forty-six pages are devoted 
to various general discussions, including the facts of physiography, meteorology, 
and ecology to a limited extent. We find also a very interesting collection of 
brief biographies of Texas bird students. 

The descriptive catalogue which follows contains 294 species or subspecies, 
each of which is quite fully annotated as to geographical distribution, habitat, 
local haunts, general habits, feeding habits, flight, voice, courtship, nest and 
eggs, technical description and plumage peculiarities, etc. The observations and 
remarks under the topic of “voice” on the songs and call notes of the various 
species are especially complete and interesting. 

While the nomenclature is not the most important feature in a work of this 
kind, yet it has certain far-reaching bearings which deserve attention. In glancing 
over the first fifty forms in the bird list we note that there are seventeen de- 
partures from the A. O. U. Check-list and Supplements, and apparently many 
other departures occur beyond. 
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The author states, in the introductory pages, that he has followed the nomen- 
clature of the Third A. O. U. Check-list and the Sixteenth (1912) and the 
Seventeenth (1920) Supplements, but that recognition is given “to such changes 
in genera as are justified by recent careful investigations in avian anatomy.” 
(Page xxxii). And again from the same page we quote: “Several geographical 
races, which the Committee,* with its general policy of conservation, [conserva- 
tism?] has seen proper to reject, are also included, for the reason that in the 
opinion of various careful students of geographical distribution and variation, 
such forms are valid and worthy of recognition.” 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that this committee has failed to inspire greater 
confidence. But, nevertheless, we believe that such a committee is very essential 
to the welfare of American ornithology—at least until some other authority is 
established. Without such authority our nomenclature will go from bad to worse 
very quickly. Granting that such an authority ‘is needed and does exist, it seems 
clear that we are in duty bound to observe and obey its regulations. That is 
simply a principle of good government. If changes in nomenclature are desired 
let them come by proper legislation. If there is to be any nomenclatural stability 
whatever, we believe it must come by unanimous recognition of properly organized 
and centralized authority. Nothing will so quickly carry us back into the middle 
ages of ornithology than for authors to follow their own opinions and preferences. 

Aside from this matter of nomenclature and a few typographical errors we 
believe this volume is highly meritorious, and a credit to the author and the 
State—-T. C. S. 


EXCHANGE NOTICES 


This department will be inserted from time to time as there may be demand 
for it. It is intended at present to accept only notices for exchange of books, 
magazines, and ornithological literature. No charge will be made to members 
for these insertions. We desire especially to assist members in completing their 
files of the Witson BULLETIN. 








Wantep: Wilson Bulletin Numbers 15 and 22, New Series. 
For Sate: Wilson Bulletin Numbers 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 
49, 50, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57. Clarence Bretsch, 690 Broadway, Gary, Indiana. 








Wantep: O & O Semi-Annual, No. 1 of Vol. 1. Will pay a reasonable cash 
price for same. W. I. Mitchell, M. D., Paonia, Colorado. 





Wantep: Bulletin of Michigan Ornitholegical Club, Nos. 3 and 4 in each 
of Vols. IV, V, and VI: if in good order will pay 50 cents each. I have for 
exchange Vol. I, Nos. 1, 3, and 4; Vol. II, No. 1. I also want Wilson Bulletin, 
March, 1923. Wm. G. Fargo, 506 Union Street, Jackson, Michigan. 





Buy Your Biro Grasses from a bird-man who guarantees satisfaction after 
a weeks’ trial or refunds your money. Anything from a Zeiss down. Field glasses 
$5 up; 8-power stereo-prism binoculars $15 up. Price list upon application. 


J. Alden Loring, Box W, O-we-go, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


*The A. O. U. Committee on Classificatior. and Nomenclature of North American Birds. 
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TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 





Our members are urged to submit articles for wean in the BuLLetin 
Shee Saw nt GORES Sas the depeines of Sides Notes, as well as longer 
contributions, especial] 4 pertaining to life-history, migration, ecology, behavior, 
song, economic ornithology, field equipment and methods, ete. faunal lists 
are also desired, but they should be annotated, at least briefly, and should be 
based upon sufficient study to be reasonably complete. Authors are asked to 
include the common name, the scientific name (from the A. O. U. check-list), and 
annotations, and they should be arranged in this order. The annotations should 
include explicit data concerning unusual species. Omit serial numbering. 


Tue Manuscript. The manuscript, or copy, should be prepared with due 
regard for literary style, correct spelling and punctuation. Use sheets of paper of 
good quality and of letter size (84x11 inches) ; write on one side only, and leave 
wide margins; if at all possible manuscript should be prepared with a type- 
writer, using double spacing and a reasonably fresh, black ribbon. 

The title should be carefully constructed so as to indicate most clearly the 
nature of the subject matter of the contribution. Where the paper deals with a 
single species it is desirable to include in the title both the common and the 
scientific names, or, to include the scientific name in the introductory paragraph. 
Contributors are requested to mark at the top of the first page of the manu- 
script the number of words contained. This will save the editor’s time and will 
be appreciated. 

Manuscripts intended for publication in any particular issue should be in the 
hands of the editor thirty days prior to the date of publication. 


IttustraTions. To reproduce well prints should have good contrast with 
detail. In sending prints the author should attach to each one an adequate 
description or legend. 


BrstiocraPHy. The scientific value of some contributions is enhanced by 
an accompanying list of works cited. Such citations should be complete, giving 
author’s name, full title of the paper, both the year and volume of the peri 
and pages, first and last. 


Proor. Galley proof will be regularly submitted to authors. Page proofs 
will be submitted only on request. Proof of notes and short articles will not be 
submitted unless requested. All proofs must be returned within four days. Ex- 
pee changes in copy after the type has been set must be charged to the 
author. 


Separates. The Club is unable, under present financial conditions, to fur- 
nish reprints to authors gratis. Arrangements will be made, however, for 
reprints to be obtained at practically cost. The cost will vary somewhat with the 
nature of the composition, but will depend mainly upon the number of pages. A 
scale of rates is appended which will serve as a guide to the approximate printer’s 
costs. 

If a blank page is left in the folding this may be used for a title page, which 
will be set and printed at the rate indicated. If a complete cover with printed 
_ title page is desired it may be obtained at the rate shown in the last column. 
All orders for separates must accompany the returned galley proof upon blanks 
provided. Orders cannot be taken after the forms have been taken down. 








Copies 2 4 6 8 12 146 20 24 28 $2 36 40 Cover 
50................$1.25 $2.00 $2.75 $3.50 $4.75 $6.00 $7.75 $8.50 $9.75 $11.00 $12.25 $13.50 $2.75 
100.............- 1.50 2.25 8.00 3.75 5.00 6.25 7.50 8.75 10.00 11.25 12.50 18.76 2.60 
BBB ciicsvcnmoee 2.00 2.75 38.50 425 5.50 6.75 8.00 9.25 10.50 11.75 18.00 14.26 38.00 
300................ 2.75 3.50 4.26 6.00 6.25 7.50 8.75 10.00 11.25 12.50 18.75 15.00 4.00 
400............... 3.25 4.00 4.75 5.50 6.75 8.00 9.25 10.60 11.75 13.00 14.25 15.50 6.00 
500.............. 3.75 4.50 6.25 6.00 17.25 8.50 9.75 11.00 12.25 13.50 14.75 16.00 6.00 


Repaging—25¢ per page extra. Title Page—1.25. 















PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
WILSON ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 


Ornithologists’ and Oologists’ Semi Annual 
Volume I. No, January, 1889. Out of print. 
No. July, 1889. Out of print. 


Volume II. No. January, 1890, Out of print. 
No. July, 1890. Out of print. 


Volume III. No. 1. April, 1891. 

The Wilson Quarter! 
Volume IV. No. 1. . April, 1892. Out of print. 
Volume IV. No. 2. July, 1892. Out of print. 


The Journal 
Volume 1. (V. No. 1). January, 1893. 
Volume 2. (V. No. 2). June, 1893. 


The Wilson Bulletin 
Volume VI. 1894. Three numbers. Reprinted. 
Volume VII. 1895. Two numbrs. Reprinted. 


Volume VIII. 1896. Six numbers. First three re- 
printed. 

Volume IX. 1897. Six numbers. Bulletin No. 15 
is out of print. 

Volume X. 1898. Six numbers. Bulletin No. 22 
is out of print. 


Volume XI. 1899. Six numbers. 
All volumes after Volume XI contain four numbers each. 


Wilson Bulletins having the serial numbers 15, 22, 46, 65, 
and 94 are out of print, and cannot be supplied by 3 
the Club. The stock of several other numbers is : 
very low. a 

Wilson Bulletins having the serial numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, and 8 have been reprinted, and can be supplied 
as reprints. 


Available numbers up to Volume XXXII, inclusive, will 
be sold for one dollar per volume. The price of 
later volumes is $1.50. 
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